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This 32-page booklet 
will give you a more 
intimate knowledge of 
the business and in- 
dustrial advantages of 
San Francisco. May 
we send you a copy? 
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MIANUFACTURERS are establishing 
branch factories, Pacific Coast sales head- 
quarters, warehousing facilities and dis- 
tributing centers in San Francisco. They 
are serving the Pacific Coast markets and 
the entire Pacific area from the central city. 
Basic indicators prove these statements. 
During the last five-year period, 1924 to 
1928, San Francisco has made large gains 
over its development during the preced- 
ing period of 1919 to 1923. Increases were 
greater in bank clearings by 32%, in build- 
ing permits by 61%, in carload movements 
by 26%, in customs collections by 53%, 
in postal receipts by 42%, in real estate 
sales by 47%, and in new accounts for 
public utilities increases were greater, as 
follows, electricity 14%, gas 28%, tele- 
phone 21%, and water 46%. Population 
increase has been steady, at a rate of 4.8% 
per year, or from 488,723 at the beginning 
of 1919 to 756,188 at the end of 1928. 
Among the reasons for these gains, is 
the fact that 11,000,000 people west of the 
Rockies are served more cheaply and 
quickly from San Francisco than from any 
other city. Within an hour’s ride of the 
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CALIFORNIANS INC, 
Dept.1507, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
: You may send the free book 
“Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to 


Ferry building at the foot of Market Street 
are 1,600,000 consumers of higher than 
average per capita wealth. In lands bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean, with San Fran- 
cisco as the natural commercial gateway, 
live 900,000,000 additional consumers 
whose wants are growing with amazing 
rapidity. 

Thus there are practical reasons why 
San Francisco and its Bay region lead any 
other Coast area annually in manufac- 
tures, why its port business is second in 
America in the value of water-borne ton- 
nage. 

Living conditions contribute to the 
happiness and productivity of labor. The 
mean average temperature, summer and 
winter, varies but 6°. No intense heat to 
slow summer production. No snow loads. 
The worker’s dollar represents more here 
in commodity purchases than in any other 
large city. 

Additional facts, pertinent to the estab- 
lishment of Pacific Coast operations, have 
been published in a new book on markets 
and conditions. Send for a copy today. 
There is no charge to business executives. 


Men of vision see 
in San Francisco 
the natural advan- 
tages that make her 
one of thekeycities 
of the world.Every 
sign of progress in 
the WesternUnited 
States,inSouthand 
Central America 
and in the Orient 
adds to San Francis- 
co’s importance 
and potentialities 
as a business and 
industrial center. 
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A mile a minute means 88 feet each second, 
and at 70 miles per hour you cover 102 feet 
per second. So many things can happen in 
one brief second. 

The time to be careful is before, not after an 
accident, and that is why no tire can be too 
strong or too dependable. 


The best insurance you can place on your car 


is to buy a set of LEE SUPER DE LUXE. Then 


you'll have the ones and glorious feeling 
that comes when you’ve taken every tire pre- 
caution possible. 

















at 00-70-80 
miles an hour 





Riding comfort, greater than any lighter bal- 
loon because of the quality of their 8-ply 
sidewalls. Bothersome punctures reduced 
to the minimum, because of their tough and 
thick tread. Safety, the most important 
factor in today’s fast cars,is assured to greater 
certainty than ever before because of their 
years-lasting, deep-cut tread which grips all 
roads with a vicious bite. 


LEE dealers will allow you the value of your 
present tires, new or old, towards a set of 
these LEE Supers. 


General Offices 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U. S.A. 
Factories 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

















These X-ray views show the automaticreplenishing valve, 
air vents and the reservoir which holds a reserve supply 
of fluid and eliminates the need of packing the instrument 
against high working pressures. The one mov ing part of 
the Houdaille instrument is the double or balanced piston, 
With pressure chambers on both sides of the shaft, side 
thrust is neutralized and wear is reduced to the absolute 


minimum. 
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HOUDAILLE 


equipped 
or Houdailles are not in the experimental 


ae They are the result of 27 years of 
experience in building the hydraulic shock absorber which is 
now the world’s standard of comparison. (2) Houdailles are easy 
to adjust. (3) Houdaille’s double or balanced piston assures 
supreme riding comfort for years. (4) Houdaille’s patented 
reservoir automatically replenishes the fluid in the working 
chambers. (5) Houdaille’s patented air vent allows the escape 
of gas and air from the working chambers. Fluid mixed with 
air or gas changes viscosity and in a hydraulic shock absorber 
causes loss of resistance. 
Houdailles have been selected on merit by the engineers who 
build’ Lincoln, Pierce-Arrow, Cunningham, Stearns-Knight, 
Jordan, Ford, Nash Advanced Six, Chrysler Imperial, Stude- 
baker President, Graham-Paige and many European cars. 





Your car dealer can supply Houdailles 
HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HOUDAILLE 


HYDRAULIC DOUBLE ACTING 
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LETTERS 


Smith & Wesson Line 
Sirs: 

Time has brought two delightful experiences 
to me within recent weeks for which I am 
grateful. One of these was caused by the ex- 
cellent, impartial review of my book on lynch- 
ing, Rope and Faggot, which appeared in the 
issue of June 24; the other by Time’s printing 
in the July 8 issue of letters from below the 
Smith and Wesson line threatening me_ with 
lynching, tarring and feathering and other cour- 
tesies. Such solicitude and statements as Mr. 
Eldon O. Haldane’s that “the well balanced 
Southerner hopes that lynchings of Negroes will 
increase rather than decrease’ amply prove, it 
seems to me, some of the main contentions of 
Rope and Faggot—the inherent lawlessness of 
certain parts of the United States and trigger- 
quick propensities to defend positions which 
are morally, ethically and practically inde- 
fensible. 

Such correspondents of yours as Messrs. 
Robert E. Lee and Eldon O. Haldane reassure 
me. The reviews of Rope and Faggot have 
dwelt almost without exception upon the judicial, 
impartial tone of the book. . .. Messrs. Lee 
and Haldane by their denunciation of me will help 
mightily in bringing the whole matter of lynch 
law to the attention of Americans who need 
to know the facts. Their brazen defense of mur- 
der, however, must not be attributed to all 
Southerners for some of the finest comments upon 
the book have come from Southern white news- 
papers and correspondents. . . . 

WALTER WHITE 





New York City. 
No more letters on the whites v. White 
controversy will be published.—Eb. 


J 
Kijkuit 
Sirs: 

In Time July 8, under the heading Books: 
“In the Pocantico Hills, N. Y., is an estate called 
Kijkuit (Dutch for ‘Keep Out’).” 

The correct translation for Kijkuit would be 
“The Lookout.” 

If Mr. Rockefeller wished to put up the sign 
“Keep Out,” in Dutch he would have to say 
Verboden Toegant. 

GERRIT VAN COEVERING 

Grand Haven, Mich. 








Sirs: 

. I happen to have been born in Holland, 
as were my forebears for some 300 years and 
“Kijkuit” means “Lookout” if you use it as a 
noun. The sharp warning: “Look out!” in 
Dutch would be: “Kijk uit!” At Dutch railroad 
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BUILDING 
THE FORTRESSES 
OF HEALTH 











One of a series of mes- 
sages by Parke, Davis & 
Company, telling how 
the worker in medical 
science, your physician, 
and the maker of med- 
icines, are surrounding 
you with stronger health 
defenses year by year. 
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How would you like to get word 
from your daughter that she had 
scarlet fever and was glad of it? 
There are few stories in the an- 
nals of Modern Medicine more in- 
spiring than this, of a group of 
young men and women who rejoiced 


produces this disease. 


eagerly. A few of the fittest were 
inoculated with the germs. 

Then, there occurred a new thing 
under the sun—the first case of 
experimental scarlet fever! 

Further experiments completed 
the chain of evidence. And thus 


avoiding the distressing complica- 


4 at having contracted this dangerous the way was cleared for the final 
A malady. achievement: the development of 
| be ‘And you can understand why one _ toxin and antitoxin for the control 
: j . of them might even have sent that of this disease. 
il ty cheerful telegram. For it was the Your doctor can easily determine 
. hearty coéperation of this group of whether or not your children 
‘4 volunteers, their willingness to risk should receive this “ahead-of-time” 
a iy serious disease, that helped build protection, which will guard them 
F 5 r a great fortress of health— modern over a period of years. 

Parke-Davis [> Ay protection against scarlet fever. He will tell you, too, that the 
Milk of Magnesia le After many years of research, great blessing in prevention of 
er ‘ A scientific workers “captured” what _ scarlet fever lies not only in ward- 
Focanae 0 by compuenety aa they believed to be the germ that i ff the di itself, but in 

pure, and because of its re- i y 8 . “5. ° oc a 4 


markable keeping properties 
—you’ll like Parke-Davis Milk 
of Magnesia. You will find it 
always medicinally active, al- 
ways the same in every way. It 
is snow-white, creamy-smooth 
and unusually palatable. Ask 
your druggist about it. 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 





To test their theory, volunteers 
were called for. Young men and 
women came forward, willingly, 


tions—swollen glands, running ears, 
kidney trouble—so likely to result 
from it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 
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Sunburn 


will not spoi 
a minute of 
my vacation 


7 sparkling sun beats down—friend- 
& ly yet treacherous.....painful hours 
follow. Splash Absorbine, Jr. on the red, 
painful skin. You will find that it cools 
and soothes, instantly taking out all sore- 
ness and inflammation. The next day 
only aslightly deeper coat of tanisthere- 
minder of your day’s sport. .... Prepare 
yourself witha bottle today; have itready 
to pack in your bag. With Absorbine, Jr. 
you can face your holidays with the 
pleasant, satisfactory inward thought: 
“Sunburn will not spoil a minute of my 
vacation.” 


At All Druggists, $1.25 


Send for Free Trial Bottle 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


gue 


Instant 


First Aid 

















crossings we see the signs “Uitkujken!” “Kijk” 
is the Dutch for look. ‘“Kijkers” is also the 
Dutch pet name for eyes, so that, if we tell a 
pretty girl that she has beautiful eyes, the Dutch 
would call them: “Mooie kijkers.’”’ To make the 
word seem still more useful, the Dutch also 
have kijker mean opera-glass or telescope and, 
if the Dutch had speakeasies (which they haven't 
and thank goodness have no need of) the peep- 
hole in the entrance door would be called, like 
Mr. Rockefeller’s retreat, a “kijkuit.” 
EMILE W. VoUTE 

New York City 

The translation “Keep Out” was ac- 
cepted by Time from Biographer Winkler, 
author of John D. 

Last week, Colyumist Walter Winchell 
of the New York Daily Mirror reported 
that Biographer Winkler’s “confidential, 
unimpeachable” source on Rockefeller 
data was Mrs. Anne Urquhart Stillman. 
—Ep. 

—-— + 
Mason’s Feathers 
Sirs: 

May I call your attention to the fact that 
the photoplay The Four Feathers was: taken 
from the book by that name by A. E. W. Mason, 
and not written up to supplement the animal 
pictures which feature it, as is indicated in your 
review in this week’s TIME. 

I mention this because I have always thought 
Mr. Mason deserved to be better known than 
he is, and while his plot may seem “silly” when 
put into the cinema, his book, although written 
for a less sophisticated decade, would perhaps 
find more favor with you. Present day readers 
might appreciate more his House of the Arrow, 
which I consider one of the best mystery stories 
ever written. 

ANITA CIFRE 

Portland, Ore. 


on 


Pig-Footed Eagle ? 
Sirs: 

Are we ever going to hear the last of the 
hysterical ravings over Charles Lindbergh and 
be informed of one kindly deed, one generous 
donation, one appreciative gesture, any tribute 
of love and acknowledgments of his mother’s 
part—the major part, of this over-rated, child- 
ishly magnified onetime flight across the At- 
lantic? Perhaps you too will dare to say the 
Eagle has pig's feet. 





ALVA REMING 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh: 

1) Was made a member of the Guggen- 
heim Fund Committee on elementary and 
secondary aeronautical education. 

2) At her son’s homecoming, was re- 
ceived with him by President & Mrs. 
Coolidge. 

3) Was given specially designed clock 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

4) Was invited to Mexico City by Presi- 
dent Calles to spend Christmas, 1927, with 
her son. 

5) Has «received, among other gifts, a 
silver bowl from U. S. residents of Mexico 


City; a silver desk set from citizens of 


Rock Island, Davenport, Moline; a gold 
bracelet from the Masons of Costa Rica; 
a gold pearl pin from a normal school in 
Panama. 

6) Was given an autograph album con- 
taining messages of congratulation from 
leaders of French aviation. 

7) Was given a gold medal and life 
membership in the National Educational 
Association ‘“‘for characteristics of modesty 
and idealism.” —Ep. 
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Sea Scout’s Mother 
Sirs: 

Being a kamaiina myself, I found your ac- 
count of Honolulu families very interesting, 
and I would like to add the following. 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Prime Min- 
ister Judd, was the first white woman born 
in the Hawaiian Islands. She married Captain 
S. G. Wilder, who organized the first inter- 
island steamship line, known as the Wilder 
Steamship Company. 

In telling me of the incidents related in your 
article about her father and Captain Paulet, she 
added the following: Captain Paulet declared 
an embargo on vessels leaving Honolulu and 
sent his despatches to the English government 
by a schooner sailing for Acapulco, Mexico. 
An American business man secured passage on 
this schooner, and Prime Minister Judd en- 
trusted to him protests against the action of 
Captain Paulet, to be presented to the American 
and English governments. Arriving at Acapulco, 
the English despatch agent and the American 
sought sleeping accommodations, but later on 
the American arose, and hiring every mule and 
burro available, left Acapulco, leaving no means 
of transportation for the English Agent. Crossing 
Mexico, a steamer to New York was available, 
and the despatches of Prime Minister Judd 
reached England in advance of the Paulet des- 
patches. England disavowed the action of Cap- 
tain Paulet, and the English Admiral Thomas 
was sent to restore the Hawaiian flag, which 
ceremony took place in the plaza now known as 
Thomas Square. 

Mrs. Wilder’s eldest son, G. P. Wilder, is 
a well known horticulturist, and has improved the 
Hawaiian mango. He and his wife have spent 
some time in Tahiti, investigating the origin of 
the Taro, the native food of the Pacific Islanders. 
On the West Coast of the Pacific in China and 
Japan the native food is rice, a grain. On the 
Fast side the American aborigines used maize or 
Indian corn, also a grain, whereas we find the 
Pacific Islanders using Taro, a root, which seems 
indicative of an entirely distinct racial origin. 

The youngest son, James Wilder, while at 
Harvard, introduced the Ukulele, and Hawaiian 
Music. He is a noted artist, and is known to 
every Boy Scout of America as Pathfinder Jim, 
Chief Sea Scout, the man who organized the Sea 
Scouts of America. 

C. S. STANWORTH 
Comdr., U. S. Navy, Retired 
Norfolk, Va. 
——©>—_. 
Australia’s Robertson 
Sirs: 

. . « You should afford a little space to telling 
your readers something about one of our big men. 

MacPherson Robertson is Australia’s biggest 
commercial product. He is the man who was 


asked by the Prime Minister of Australia and 
Sir Douglas Mawson to give some financial as- 
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By every way open to proof Essex has proved its right to dare. 
It challenges the performance, the style, the luxurious com- 


fort of any car at any price, on the basis that no other gives 
you back so much for every dollar you put in. 


A Big, adult-size “‘Six.’’ Fine to look at. Roomy and com- 
fortable. Rich, handsome upholstery and appointments. A 
SUPER-SIX motor—challenging up to 70 miles an hour— 
60 miles an hour all day long. 


In getaway and hill-climbing it challenges any car. It is built 
by Hudson under Super-Six patents—that is why it is so 
smooth—so powerful. 


Hydraulic shock absorbers, 4-wheel brakes, radiator shutters 
andaircleanerarestandard. They donot cost youone cent extra. 


Thesame with the new type GLARE-PROOF rear view mir- 


ror, safety lock, starter and electric gauge for fuel and oil on 
dash. Bright parts are chromium plated. Add them up for 
yourself and you will see easily above $100 in the ‘‘extras’’ 
that Essex provides at no extra cost. 


That is why motorists by thousands are switching from 
past favorites, and trading in their present cars for the big 
values Essex the Challenger gives. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


THE RIGHT TO DARE 


All these Extras 
at no extra cost 


—these features include: 


4 Hydraulic shock absorbers—Starter 
and electric gauge for fuel and oil on 
dash— Radiator shutters for heat 
control—Adjustable seats, front 
and rear—Weatherproof doors, 
rattleproof windows, silent body 
construction—All bright parts 
chromium-plated —saddle lamps — 
windshield wiper—glare-proof rear 
view mirror—controls on steering 
wheel—electrolock—New type 
double-action 4-wheel brakes uni- 
formly effective in all weather — 
Patented Super-Six advantages 
eliminating vibration. 


The H. M. C. Purchase Plan 


offers the lowest finance 


$ terms available. 
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The maiden voyage of the Wayward*— 
from Bayonne to its home port in Patch- 
made in March of 1927, 
through clouds of driving snow. Prob- 
ably right then, Mr. and Mrs. Durand* 
explain, was born the idea of using their 
Elco not only in the summer, but for a 


long season of eight or nine months. 


ogue— was 


And so from early spring to late fall this 
gallant Thirty-Four may be seen cruising 
the length and breadth of the Great South 
Bay. During the warm weather there are 
trips to Montauk, Block Island and Shelter 
Island—an occasional cruise to Newport, 
Watch Hill, or Fisher’s Island. When the 
blues and weaks are running, there are 
week-end fishing parties in Peconic Bay. 
And, of course, daily trips to Fire Island 
for surf bathing and beach picnics. 

About the middle of October, Mrs. 
Durand loses her post as first mate. For 
now the duck-hunting season is on and 
the Wayward's hospitality is turned over 
to Mr. Durand and a group of his men 
friends. Long before daylight she noses 
quietly out into the Bay, carrying enthu- 
siastic sportsmen toward battery or point. 
Through long exciting hours she stands 
patiently by, until finally sunset brings 
the day to a reluctant close. Then, in 
response to a quick turn or two, the 
motor starts its gentle throbbing and the 
party is carried briskly, safely home- 
ward. No weather too cold, no sea too 





rough, Mr. Durand says, for this sturdy, 


dependable little craft. 

Certainly these owners find in their 
Elco, almost year ‘round, a source of 
varied and keen enjoyment. Its original 
cost they now look upon as a sound in- 
vestment in health and happiness. And 


its upkeep, they declare, is amazingly 
small. 


The history of every Elco boat is as 
thrillingly individual as the man who 
owns it. For each owner finds in the 
opportunity for independent voyaging a 
constant stimulation and a challenge and 
each responds in a characteristic way. 

At Port Elco, where we will be glad 
to receive you at any time, you can get 
right aboard a Thirty-Four (or any other 
model on display) and make your own 
tour of inspection. Or write to Port Elco 
for Catalog T. 


PORT ELCO (Permanent Exhibit) 
247 Park Ave., at 46th St., New York 


Detroit, Los 
Angeles and Fort Lauderdale. Plant and 


Distributors in Boston, 


Marine Basin, the Elco Works, Bayonne, 
New Jersey. ; 

The Elco Fleet: Twenty-Six, $2,975; 
Veedette, $4,875; Cruisette, $5,950; 
Thirty-Eight, $10,750; Forty-Two, 
$16,500; Fifty, $25,500. 


* Although this series of advertisements recounts bona fide exe 
persences of Elco owners, the names used are fictstsous. 










































































sistance in order that an Antarctic Expedition, 
to be led by Mawson, could be made possible.* 
Mac. Robertson’s response was practical and 
rapid, for in a few hours he gave £10,000 sterling, 
and all the chocolate, cocoa and confectionery 
needed by the Expedition. Mac. Robertson is 
the Confectionery King of Australia. He is a 
man who has had six months’ schooling only. 
His first working plant was a nail can and a 
small pannikin. He has never had any as- 
sistance from outside capital, and, starting at 
the lowest rung of the commercial ladder, he 
has pushed his way to the very top until to-day 
he has a group of twenty odd factories, covering 
over 35 acres of ground, employing over 3,000 
humans, and paying out half a million sterling 
annually in wages. He contributes between £17, 
000 and £20,000 annually to hospitals and other 
public institutions. A few months ago a com- 
bination of business men tried to purchase his 
establishment and offered two and one half 
million pounds sterling (£2,500,000), but Mac. 
Robertson refused to join the ranks of the un- 
en:ployed. . . . 

; I am not in any way connected with the 
Mac. Robertson Organization, being the Victorian 
Manager of The Dictaphone Company... . 

E. V. E. NEILL 

South Yarra, S. E, 1. 


To Subscriber Neill, all thanks for a 
Time-worthy report.—Eb. 

Baylor, Too 
Sirs: 

ae It was listed that Hillsdale, Michigan 
College gave the LL. D. degree to Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt. 

Baylor University (1845), Texas’ oldest Bap- 
tist school, at Waco, also gave Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt the LL. D. degree. 

GRACE VESTAL-LEUSCHNER 

Belville, Tex. 

—“~— 
Non-Stop Motors 
Sirs: 

I wish to call your attention to an error in 
the second sentence of the first paragraph of 
“Roosevelt’s Record” on p. 44 of Time for July 
I, in regard to non-stop runs of motored vehicles. 

The motorships Augustus of the N. G, I.,t 
Saturnia and Vulcania of the Cosulich Line have 
all run over 200 hours without stopping on 
their trips between New York and Napl 
ae 


’ 


L. S. ARMSTRONG 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


— 
Senectissimus & Pershing 
Sirs: 

In your issue of July 1, p. 10, in reference 
to Senator Warren’s term in the Senate, you 
state in the last paragraph that “his influence 
was largely responsible for the selection of his 
son-in-law, General John Joseph Pershing, to 
command the A. E. F.” 

On as important a matter as this, regardless 
of one’s feelings for General Pershing, the 
records should be kept straight. If you will 
remember, General Pershing had proven himself 
to the War Department to be a commander who 
could follow orders to the very last letter.** 
That was the type of a commanding officer whom 
Secretary Baker desired, and it was Secretary 
Baker and General Moseley, now of El Paso, 
who were responsible for the selection of Gen- 
eral Pershing for his high command. 

Senectissimus may have had something to 
do with Pershing’s marvelous rise from Captygin 
to Brigadier, but in this important matter he 
had no hand. 

This can be easily verified by consulting 
with Ex-Secretary Newton Diehl Baker or Brig- 
adier General George Van Horn Moseley in com 
mand of the First Cavalry Division of El Paso, 
Texas. 

PauL GALLAGHER, M. D. 

El Paso, Tex. 


*Last week Sir Douglas announced the _ per- 
sonnel (27 men) of this expedition, which sails 
next month on the Discovery, oldtime ship of 
the late Explorer Robert Falcon Scott. The Maw- 
son purpose: to spend two years mapping Ant- 
arctica. 

+Navigazione General Italiana. These motor- 
ships, each propelled by two diesel motors, can 
run six months without stopping. 

**In the Mexican fiasco over General Pancho 
Villa. 
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IF MEN 


Ir THE MEN in your factory were 
robots, they could do without light 


and air. But in any plant, the lim- 


iting factor of production is the 
endurance of human beings. In- 
deed, healthful working conditions 


have become an axiom of efficient 


management, 


It seems incredible that, barely 


a generation ago, factories ‘ and 
foundries were dark, smoke-laden 
caverns, stuffy in winter, unbear- 


able on sweltering summer days. 


Sickness, accidents, absences were 


frequent. A huge labor turnover 
was checked off as an inevitable 
part of production costs. 

Some twenty years ago, Lupton 


engineers introduced the continu- 
ous window ... the first of a series 


of Lupton developments. These in- 


ventions inaugurated a new era in 
factory construction. Brick walls 


gave way to gleaming cliffs of glass. 





Lupton Residence Casements provide fresh air 
and clear light for a modern kitchen. 


LOoepPnraonw 


Tue Lupron Lasoratory 


Before any Lupton Product 
goes on the market, it is sub- 
jected to searching mechanical 
tests. The Lupton Laboratory is 
constantly developing improve- 
ments in Lupton Products — 
inventions which have put them 
years ahead of competition. 


WERE MACHINES... 


Roofs actually became exits for 


smoke, and entrances for nature’s 


sunshine and air. 


Today, as then, Lupton leads in 
window engineering. The Lupton 
plant produces the most advanced 


designs in every kind of steel win- 
dow: For mills and shops, for fine 


office buildings, for apartment 
houses, banks, libraries, homes— 
everywhere that windows are used. 
The Lupton name is associated with 


the finest in fabricated steel. 


Are you in a position to compete 


with firms that provide their em- 
ployees with fresh air and clear 
light all day long? It may pay you 
to study the relation of sunshine 


and ventilation to your production 
chart. Have the Lupton engineers 


show you how an investment in 


light and air will repay you many 


times the initial cost. David Lup- 
ton’s Sons Co., 2263 E. Allegheny 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lupton lighting and ventilation is used in the 
Nash Motors Company Foundry at Kenosha, Wis. 
Notice how evenly the V-shaped Pond Roof De- 
sign, a Lupton Product, distributes the light. 


A Lupton Steel Shelving installation at the Moss- 

Rose Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Lup- 

ton Shelving can be quickly adjusted to meet 
varying stock requirements. 


WHERE STEEL 
IS FUSED WITH SINCERITY 
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YOUR LINCOLN WILL BE EQUALLY AT HOME 
IN NEWPORT OR MEDICINE BOW 





An open car that combines grace and beauty of contour, with unusually happy effect 


SUMMER takes the measure of a 
motor car. In the mountains, in 
the deserts, at the watering places 
. . . wherever tired city dwellers 
seek the sun and air. If it has fail- 
ings, it will show them there. 
That is why so many Lincoln 
owners fail at first to realize how 
really fine a motor car they drive. 
Its effortless performance on smooth 
city streets has given no indication 
of its powers. The first real test 
comes almost as a revelation. 
Once in the open, the Lincoln 


shows its mettle. It is powerful. It 
is fast. Vibration has been reduced 
almost to the vanishing point. It is 
extremely commodious and com- 
fortable . . . easy to steer and safe 
to drive. It needs no breaking in. 
It holds the road. 

To the man who spends the 
greater part of his vacation in his 
car, these things are important. And 
to the man who takes his Lincoln 
to a resort and keeps it there, it 
is equally important and gratifying 
to see how smart it looks .. . how 


roe LINCOLN 


__ nth — — 


creditably it reflects his taste. For 
the Lincoln represents the skill of 
such custom coachmakers as 
Dietrich ... Judkins ... Locke... 
Willoughby ... Le Baron... Brunn. 
It is a beautifully constructed 
motor car, inside and out. 

It is because of their faith in the 
Lincoln that its makers urge upon 
every Lincoln owner the most ex- 
tensive use of his car this summer 
... knowing that it will make its 
sure and rich return of pleasure 
... Of satisfaction... of loyalty. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 











THE PRESIDENCY 
Blue 


Into the White House one day last week 
marched eleven solemn-faced churchmen. 
It was hot. Few of them wore waistcoats. 
Newsgatherers in the lobby were about to 
mistake them for businessmen on an eco- 
nomic mission when they recognized 
Bishop James Cannon Jr., of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, leading the 
procession back into the president’s office. 
Also recognized were Rev. David G. Wylie, 
Lord’s Day Alliance president, and Rev. 
Harry Laity Bowlby, its secretary. 

Ranged around President Hoover, they 
made six small speeches each asking the 
President’s support for a Sunday closing 
law for Washington, where — baseball, 
cinema, sports, now enliven the Sabbath. 
“Thank you for calling,” said the President 
as the delegation marched out again. In 
the lobby a newsgatherer asked Mr. 
Bowlby about the “blue law.”’ He replied: 
“Not blue, but red-white-and-blue. . . .” 

Chagrined that the President had not 
committed himself, Messrs. Wylie and 
Bowlby returned to the White House next 
day, sought an expression of opinion from 
him. President Hoover was “too busy” to 
see them. Secretary Akerson told them the 
President had no statement to make, 
thanked them again for calling.* 

@ The Hoover headgear has been put 
under comparative study. Results: The 
31st President wears a 7+ hat, 4 larger than 
Lincoln’s, 4 smaller than Grant’s. Presi- 
dent Hayes had the smallest head (7 1/16), 
President Garfield the largest (73). The 
Hoover head, unlike Chief Justice Taft’s 
and Alfred Emanuel Smith’s,t has no 
notable bumps or bulges. 

@ President Hoover last week accepted 
the resignation of Ben F. Wright as auditor 
of the Philippine Islands, appointed Maj.- 
General Creed C. Hammond to succeed 
him. Also appointed was Robert Ridge- 
way, Chief Engineer of the New York 
Board of Transportation, as a U. S. dele- 
gate to the World Engineering Congress in 
Tokyo next October. 

@ A caller at the White House: Minne- 
sota’s Governor Theodore Christianson. 
His message to President Hoover: The 
northwest is dissatisfied with the tariff 
bill, will make trouble at the polls unless 
husbandry is accorded better protection 
(see p. 12). 

@ When the Hoovers moved into the 
White House, the East Room was wired 
for talking cinema. Two nights a week 

*The President of the U. S. is responsible for 
the governance of Washington. Municipal 
officers are three commissioners appointed by the 
President. 

_ +The tilt of the Brown Derby is a cranial 
inevitability. 


sound pictures are shown there. President 
Hoover does not care much for “talkies” 
—‘They demand too close attention.” 
@ Last week Billy returned to the White 
House. Billy is the Hoover opossum. In 
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© Fotograms 


“R. F. D.” BILLany 
Human. 


(See col. 3) 


the spring the President lent Billy to the 
Hyattsville (Md.) High School as a mas- 
cot. Hyattsville, thanks to Billy, won the 
county championships in soccer, basket- 
ball, track, baseball. Wrote President 
Hoover to the school borrowers: “I am 
glad to have your report on the efficiency 
of Billy Opossum. . . . Precautions will 
be taken to preserve his health and spirits 
for the further needs of Prince Georges 
County high school teams.” 
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THE CABINET 
Dimes, Deficits 


From Freedom, Me., from Ty Ty, Ga., 
from Roosevelt, Minn., from Coolidge, 
Kan.—from some 35,000 Rural Free De- 
livery routes throughout the land have 
gone a dime each from country mailmen. 
Each to¢ contribution rolled into Wash- 
ington to make up a total of $3,500. With 
this fund a shiny seven-passenger automo- 
bile was purchased by the Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association (membership: 43,- 
700) and rolled to the Post Office Depart- 
ment where it was presented as a farewell 
gift to Harry H. Billany as he retired as 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 
“chief” of the country mailmen. Ned 
H. Goodell, the association’s president, 
presented the car, told Mr. Billany: “You 
have humanized the service.” 


Last week the Post Office Department 
found itself in a bad financial predica- 
ment. It was haunted as never before by 
the old problem of deficits, of the U. S. 
mails costing more to handle than they 
earn. Last year, it was announced, the 
postal service had run 137 million dollars 
into the red, which President Hoover con- 
sidered a lamentable showing for the only 
“business” arm of a Government which its 
officials, in moments of pride, like to call 
“the biggest business organization in the 
world.” 

Promptly President Hoover summoned 
to the White House Postmaster General 
Walter Brown and his four assistant post- 
masters general, told them something had 
to be done to reduce these ever-increasing 
shortages, to put the postal service on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis. 

What concerned the President chiefly 
was the sudden leap in this year’s deficit 
and the prospect of similar shortages to 
come. The Post Office Department has 
not been on a paying basis since Frank H. 
Hitchcock was Postmaster General (1909- 
3). In 1924 the deficit was 13 millions; 
in 1928, 32 millions. Fiscal 1929’s “‘oper- 
ating” deficit was 95 millions, to which 
had to be added 42 millions for back pay- 
to railroads for mail transportation. Un- 
less something was done and done 
promptly, President Hoover foresaw where 
the postal deficit would be 85 millions per 
year for the next five years, plus 35 mil- 
lions per year for new construction—a 
net loss of 600 millions in five years which 
U. S. taxpayers would have to meet. The 
annual cost of handling the U. S. mails 
is about 800 millions. 

Postal deficits are due to the fact that 
not all postal rates cover equitably the 
cost of the service rendered. The Post 
Office makes money on handling first-class 
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letter mail, on postal savings, on its reg- 
istry service. It loses on second-class 
matter (newspapers, magazines), fourth- 
class (parcels post), rural free delivery, 
air and marine mail. The only loss which 
President Hoover considers justifiable is 
on air mail which he feels is still in an 
experimental stage and worth the extra 
expenditure to advance commercial avia- 
tion. 

Second-class mail costs the U. S. about 
$90,000,000 per year more than publishers 
pay, no appreciable part of which can be 
charged against the free distribution of 
small weeklies in the county of publica- 
tion. The losses on marine mail are due 
in a measure to the Jones-White Shipping 
Act which granted “subventions” to U. S. 
ships carrying U. S. mails on long-term 
contracts. Other factors which have in- 
creased the deficit have been recent legis- 
lation granting increased pay for night 
postal work, increased allowances to 
fourth-class postmasters, rate reductions 
on certain mail classes. The increasing 
use of the Congressional frank has added 
materially to the Post Office Department’s 
deficits. 

At his conference with Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown, President Hoover called for 
a quick and thorough study of postal 
costs by mail classes. At the Post Office 
Department, many an official was sure 
that the only remedy lay in increasing 
postal rates, especially on second and 
fourth class matter, a proposal which they 
knew would arouse the bitterest antago- 
nism in Congress, which alone can sanction 


it. 








Customs Chief 
One day last week an affable little man 
with round rosy cheeks and thin grey hair 











© Henry Miller 
ABLE EBLE 
They gave him the thankless chair. 


entered for the first time an unpretentious 
office in a temporary building on Washing- 
ton’s Mall and there seated himself in one 
of the most thankless swivel chairs in the 


Government. The little man was Frank 
Xavier Alexander Eble, called “Alphabet” 
by his friend because of his four initials. 
The chair was that of the Commissioner 
of Customs to which he had just been ap- 
pointed by President Hoover. 

The first day in office Commissioner 
Eble smiled his satisfaction at the progress 
being made on the Customs Bureau’s chief 
problem—smuggled liquor from Canada to 
Detroit where the Treasury now has sta- 
tioned some 4oo U. S. agents, mostly Cus- 
toms officers. 

That the flow was being dammed was 
evident from the fact that in June, 112,878 
gallons of liquor officially cleared from 
Windsor, Ont. for the U. S., as against 
470,055 gallons for the same month last 
year. Commissioner Eble determined to 
reduce the flow even more. 

No newcomer to the Treasury, Commis- 
sioner Eble, whose home is Salt Lake City 
and whose political sponsor is Senator 
Reed Smoot of Utah, was defeated for the 
Utah Assembly in 1916. Later he re- 
marked: “That’s good. A victory would 
have changed my whole life and made me 
a politician.” 

In the Army during the War he served 
as a captain, afterwards joining the Treas- 
ury’s War Loan staff. Secretary Mellon 
sent him to Berlin as a Customs Agent to 
spot smugglers, to prepare highly complex 
valuation lists. In 1924 he was back in the 
U. S. serving as Secretary Mellon’s per- 
sonal representative before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee during the framing of 
the tax reduction bill of that year. He re- 
turned to Berlin, journeyed to Poland with 
the Kemmerer Commission in 1926, was 
recalled this month from his Berlin head- 
quarters to take charge of the vast inter- 
national network that is the U. S. Customs 
Service. 





Mrs. Kao’s Catastrophe 

Returning last week from the Orient 
with its usual July load of tourists, plan- 
tation owners, white scientists, dark Ori- 
ental traders, the S. S. Tenyo Maru 
steamed through the Golden Gate. Watch- 
ing the San Francisco skyline was a young 
Chinese woman, dressed in the smartest 
U. S. style—Mrs. Suie Ying Kao, wife of 
the Chinese Vice Consul at San Francisco. 
She was returning from a visit to her 
homeland. When the liner had docked 
she, a lady of some importance, requested 
courtesy-of-the-port, that her baggage 
might be passed and delivered at once. 
The Customs men demurred. She pointed 
to the imposing official seals that marked 
each of her seven wardrobe trunks and 
four suitcases, claimed diplomatic im- 
munity. The Customs men communicated 
with the State Department, which verified 
their belief that diplomatic immunity is 
granted only to ambassadors or ministers 
and their wives, not to vice-consular ladies. 
Promptly the agents broke the seals, 
opened the trunks, lifted out laces, silks, 
and many a small tin box. The tin boxes 
contained a substance which the Customs 
men instantly recognized as opium—about 
$600,000 worth at current U. S. prices. 


Young Mrs. Kao, high born and college- 
bred, daughter of the Chinese Minister 
to Cuba, expressed polite surprise. The 
tin boxes, she explained, had been placed 
in her trunks by influential friends in 
China, to be carried as gifts to other 
influential friends in the U. S. Asked who 
these friends were, she refused to tell. 
She would be killed surely if she did, she 














Surr YING Kao 


. . . laces, silks, little tin boxes. 


said. She had no explanation at all about 
some documents which, found with the 
opium and translated, indicated that she 
was to have received $23,000 upon deliver- 
ing the tins to the “influential friends.” 
The latter, it appeared, were high officials 
of the Chinese consulate in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Because the situation was delicate, Vice 
Consul Kao and his wife were not arrested 
for several days, sought temporary refuge 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Then the 
Chinese Minister at Washington, Dr. C. 
C. Wu, announced Vice Consul Kao’s sus- 
pension. The Kuomintang of America, 
branch of the potent political organization 
behind the Nanking government, de- 
manded their recall to China for trial. 
The impression spread that certain death, 
from a headsman’s sword cleaving into the 
back of her bent neck, awaited Mrs. Kao 
if she were deported. Although Minister 
Wu, taking pains to announce that decapi- 
tation was not China’s penalty for 
opium smuggling,* requested deportation, 
in the absence of an extradition treaty 
between the U. S. and China it seemed 
legally impossible. Vice Consul Kao’s 
suspension however removed some of the 
complications of the case. He and Mrs. 
Kao were arrested, and with them Suen 
Foon, for 17 years Chancellor of the Chi- 
nese Consulate, in San Francisco. 

*Last week French customs agents noticed 
white powder seeping from packing cases ad- 
dressed to Sirdar Al Ghulam Nabi Khan, Afghan 
Minister in Paris, just appointed Ambassador to 


Moscow. Four cases were seized, found to con- 
tain $33,000 worth of heroin. 
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LABOR 
‘Ware Shoals 


Slow is the South to learn the ways of 
organized labor. Armed workmen resist 
union leaders, drive them out as alien agi- 
tators. Example: 

Ware Shoals, S. C., textile workers, 
struck three months against the “stretch- 
out system” (Time, April 15). Not every 
worker answered the call. The militia was 
turned out. Many strikers returned to 
work; others, still striking, were arrested. 
George L. Googe of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, John A. Peel of the United 
Textile Workers, went to their aid last 
week, made speeches. A band of non- 
striking millmen came to their hotel, 
threatened their lives. Police officers spir- 
ited them out a back door, advised them 
to leave quickly. 

Organizers Peel and Googe reported the 
incident to South Carolina’s Governor 
John G. Richards, sent telegrams to 
President William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, to President 
Thomas F. McMahon of the United Tex- 
tile Workers. To Governor Richards went 
a McMahon telegram demanding protec- 
tion for union officials. Governor Richards 
wired his retort: “Your impertinent, 
threatening telegram has been received. 
. . . I wish to assure you that your com- 
munication will receive only such consider- 
ation as communications of its character 
deserve.” President McMahon replied by 
letter: 

“Your telegram reads ... like an in- 
citement to lynch law. . . . The abusive 
tone indicates that you must realize that 
the police of South Carolina are absolutely 
in error in permitting armed mobs to force 
representatives (of labor) to cease legiti- 
mate ... activities. . . . Militia were 
promptly called out to overawe strikers, 
but your armed forces were apparently 
helpless when corporation thugs were 
threatening the lives of those who are lead- 
ing these strikers. . . . We have given our 
organizers instructions to return to Ware 
Shoals and take precautions to protect 
themselves against lawless persons until 
the state shall come to its senses. ag 

At the Rye, N. Y., estate of Mrs . Daniel 
O’Day, Associate Democratic State Chair- 
man, campaigner for the Brown Derby in 
the South last fall, the U. T. W. began a 
crusade to establish “the right of labor 
unions to conduct legitimate labor activi- 
ties in the South without having to fear 
assassination and sudden death,” to end 
“the industrial slavery of the South.” Mrs. 
O’Day, a Southerner by birth, headed a 


“Committee of 1,000” (as yet unformed), ° 


prepared to aid in unionizing a hundred of 
the South’s largest textile plants. 


ARMY & NAVY 

Five O’Clock Nest 

In New York Harbor, opposite where 
the Hudson and East Rivers meet, lies 
diminutive Governor’s Island, known to 
military men as Fort Jay. Ceded to the 
U. S. in 1800, it was once a prime factor 
in Manhattan’s defense. Iron cannon balls 


fired from it could repulse enemy ships 
riding up the harbor under full sail. Time 
brought changes in defense methods, sup- 
plied mines, air corps, long-range coast 
artillery out at Sandy Hook, left Fort 
Jay a quaint military relic with restful 
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SoutH CAROLINA’s RICHARDS 
He wired to Labor: “IMPERTINENT!” 


(See col. 1) 


officers’ homes, trim lawns, untrafficked 
roads, under the towered shadow of lower 
Manhattan. 

To many an aviation expert, to Con- 
gressman Fiorello (“Little Flower”) H. 
LaGuardia, Governor’s Island long ago 
appeared the logical place for a handy city 
air terminal. It was flat. It was five min- 
utes sail to the Battery. The U. S. no 
longer needed it for defense purposes. Yet 
the Army, with a handful of soldiers and 
a Major-General commanding the Second 
Corps Arei, clung obstinately to its con- 
venient garden spot. ’ 

Last week Congressman LaGuardia, on 
vacation at Hot Springs, Ark., renewed his 
efforts to secure Governor’s Island for a 
city air terminal by charging that resistance 
to the plan came primarily from Army 
officers stationed at Fort Jay who did not 
wish to be ousted from their comfortable 
nest. Said the Congressman: 

“The swivel-chair, five o’clock tea gen- 
erals are opposing the use of the Island as 
an air terminal. It is no longer needed for 
military purposes. Even the General Staff 
conceded this at a hearing before the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee. The War 
Department one time considered selling 
the Island and even went so far as to have 
its value appraised. I stopped that by in- 
troducing a bill calling for the return of 
the land to the State as intended in the 
original grant.” 

Congressman LaGuardia differentiated 
between the proposed air termina! where 
planes would only land and leave with 
passengers and mail, and an airport where 
planes would be housed. New York has 
many an airport on its fringe, no air 
terminal in its centre. 


Anthem, Liver 

Governor’s Day (July 13) was a sad 
day at Camp Ritchie, Md. Preparations 
for the parade were interrupted by word 
that Japanese Ambassador Katsuji De- 
buchi would attend. Formality demanded 
singing of the Japanese National Anthem. 
Distracted officers consulted frantic mu- 
sicians. Relief came with news that Am- 
bassador Debuchi could not attend after 
all. Relief was short. On parade, with 
Governor Ritchie present, 21 paraders 
were taken ill. Suspected: the liver at 
lunch. 


Magruder Back 


Sailors on the U. S. S. Procyow last 
week prepared to receive a new command- 
ing officer. From his country home in 
Rhode Island, Rear Admiral Thomas 
Pickett Magruder hurried to the Procyon, 
off the Pacific Coast, eager to get back 
into active service after almost two years 
of penal idleness on the “waiting orders” 
list. 

Red-headed, assertive Admiral Ma- 
gruder had been in eclipse since October, 
1927 when, writing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post on “The Navy and Economy,” 
he had charged the Navy with being poorly 
administered, overofficered. Personally 
offended, Coolidge Secretary of the Navy 
Curtis Dwight Wilbur decided the articles 
were in unbecoming taste, relieved their 
author of his command at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. Since then Admiral Ma- 
gruder has been on full pay, but inactive. 
Last week Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams, after conference with the 
President, ordered him back to duty. 

No battleship command falls to the 
author-admiral. The supply vessel Pro- 
cyon is flagship of the Fleet Base Force 
at San Pedro, Cal., essentially a train- 
ing organization. Observers noted that 
Admiral Magruder’s new post is likely to 
be his last. Aged 62, and only two years 
remain between him and retirement. 

—_—o>—_ 
Youngest Major-General 

Last week a piece of paper awaiting his 
signature brought President Hoover mem- 
ories. The paper was an order promoting 
Brig.-Gen. Smedley Darlington Butler, 
U. S. Marine Corps, to the rank of Major- 
General. The President’s memories were 
of the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, when he, 
then a young mining engineer, had dis- 
cussed the defense of Tientsin with Smed- 
ley Darlington Butler, then an enthusiastic 
Second Lieutenant of Marines just turned 
19. President Hoover signed the order. 

Since 1900, General Butler has fought 
in nine countries, won many medals. Griz- 
zled Marine campaigners recite many a 
yarn of his personal bravery.. Philadel- 
phia politicians recall with horror the year 
(1924-25) when, as Director of Public 
Safety, he. endeavored to “mop up” his 
home town, where he was raised, like 
Herbert Hoover, in a Quaker family. 

The death of Maj.-General Eli Kelley 
Cole, U. S. M. C., left the vacancy to 
which General Butler was advanced. Aged 
48 this month, he is the youngest Major- 
General of Marines ever commissioned. 


® 
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Color-blind Patriot 


Happy was Henry Sherwin Rupp, 19- 
year-old son of a Long Beach, Cal., busi- 
ness man when his appointment as a mid- 
shipman to the U. S. Naval Academy came 
through last spring. Happier still was he 
when he arrived at Annapolis last week to 
take his examinations. The mental ex- 
aminations were stimulating. He passed 
them handily. Physically he was found 
whole and sound—except that when a 
bundle of many-hued yarns was set before 
him, he picked yellow for green, green for 
blue, blue for purple. The Navy wants 
men who can recognize colors. The Navy 
rejected Candidate Rupp for color-blind- 
ness. 

Candidate Rupp was downcast to the 
point of desperation. He went immedi- 
ately to Washington, secured permission 
to take another eye-sight test. Then he 
visited an employment agency, asked for 
a young man “to help run a gas station.” 
From likely candidates he selected Paul 
David Schooler, a youth of 19 not unlike 
himself in size and appearance. He gave 
Schooler $15 and a careful explanation. 
Next day, a youth calling himself Henry 
Sherwin Rupp appeared at the Navy De- 
partment to take a re-examination in vision 
for the U. S. Naval Academy. 

This time, the candidate picked red for 
red, blue for blue, yellow for yellow. So 
speedy and accurate was he that naval 
surgeons marveled to see how a pair of 
human eyes could improve in 48 hours. 
They questioned the candidate, soon con- 
fused him, discovered the deceit. 

Candidate Rupp and his employe were 
soon arrested, lodged in a police cell un- 
der $2,000 bond, charged with attempting 
to defraud the U. S. out of a $12,000 edu- 
cation at its Naval Academy. 

Explained Rupp: “It was not what you 
would term honorable but I figured people 
know human nature and that others would 
do the same thing if they wanted a certain 
thing badly enough.” 

California’s Senator Shortridge called 
for “human consideration rather than legal 
technicalities,” extenuated the offense on 
the ground of “patriotism and zeal to 
serve.” Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams, who has a son of his own 
keen on the sea, was understanding. At a 
signal from him, color-blind Candidate 
Rupp was set free, sent home to his par- 
ents. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Bilbo, Fish 


“_ . The most inexcusable, unreason- 
able, contemptible, diabolical, damnable 
and pusillanimous falsehood ever con- 
ceived in the twisted, corrupted, diseased, 
poisoned, fiendish mind of a black-hearted 
villain and assassin” was last week isolated 
and thus described by Mississippi’s Gov- 
ernor Theodore Gilmore Bilbo in a formal 
address to the State Legislature. Governor 
Bilbo had been charged with attempting to 
peddle a Mississippi bond issue to a Nash- 
ville, Tenn. bond house, at a loss to his 
State of $85,000 and contrary to law. In 
a 5,000-word message he denied the 
charge. 


The same message asked each legislator 
to donate one goldfish for the fish pool 
at the Governor’s mansion. Said Gov- 
ernor Bilbo: “If you adopt this suggestion, 




















© Fotograms 
Mississippi's BILBo 


. twelve adjectives at a breath. 


I hope you buy fish of the same size be- 
cause I am tired of seeing big fish swallow 
up the little ones. especially in the Legis- 
lature.” 


PROHIBITION 


New Ground 

Country-wide debate on Prohibition last 
week moved to new ground when the sub- 
ject upcropped without warning before 
the American Medical Association meeting 
at Portland, Ore. (see p. 37). Heretofore 
at A. M. A. conventions, as at the gather- 
ings of most other non-political organiza- 
tions, liquor discussions have been avoided. 
At their Washington meeting two years 
ago, A. M. A. officers rigorously sup- 
pressed a Prohibition flare-up on the con- 
vention floor. 
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Sick Friend 

Once Harry B. Zimman was city com- 
missioner of Omaha. - Now he is treasurer 
of Omaha’s largest department store. Few 
Omaha citizens are more respected than 
affluent Mr. Zimman. 

One night last week Mr. Zimman was 
called (he says) to the telephone at his 
home. A friend was seriously ill. Did 
Mr. Zimman have a little alcoholic stimu- 
lant? Mr. Zimman did. Well, a friend 
of the friend would come down to the cor- 
ner to get it. Mr. Zimman carefully 
wrapped a whole gallon jug of liquor in a 
paper and, without coat, without collar, 
went out to wait on the corner. 

A car drove up. To the two men in it 
Mr. Zimman passed his jug. They took it 
—and then they tried to take Mr. Zimman 
too. They were Lawrence E. Thompson 
and Stanley Riegel, U. S. Dry agents. 

Protested Mr. Zimman: “I’m not a 


bootlegger. I’m a citizen.” They laughed 
at his sick-friend story. A scuffle started. 
Mr. Zimman was subdued, arrested, 
lodged with the Omaha police on a charge 
of liquor possession. 

Omaha citizens were amazed. The City 
Prosecutor doubted whether the State law 
permitted U. S. agents to “go about stop- 
ping reputable citizens because they have 
a package under their arm.” Hearing that 
the charge might be dismissed without 
trial, William McD. Rowan, U. S. Prohibi- 
tion Administrator in Omaha rushed to his 
agents’ defense. Said he: “Just because a 
millionaire is arrested there is an awful 
stink. . . . We treat the rich and poor 
alike.” 


HUSBANDRY 


From Scratch 


“'.. Your fundamental purpose must 
be to determine the facts and find solu- 
tion of a multitude of agricultural prob- 


lems. ... All this cannot be accom- 
plished by a magic wand or by an over- 
night action. . . . You are the representa- 


tives of organized agriculture itself... . 
I invest you with responsibility, authority 
and resources such as have never before 
been conferred by our government in as- 
sistance of any industry. . . .” 

With these words and a few more Presi- 
dent Hoover last week started the Federal 
Farm Board off on its long task of jacking 
husbandry up out of its economic bog. 
The President met the Board for an hour 
in the Cabinet Room. One place on the 
Board remained vacant: A member to rep- 
resent Wheat, whom President Hoover 
had not yet been able to find. Two last- 
minute Board appointees: William Frank 
Schilling of Northfield, Minn. to represent 
Dairy Interests; Charles S. Wilson of 
Hall, N. Y. to represent truck-gardeners. 

Chairman Legge led his Board away to 
temporary offices at the Mayflower Hotel, 
there to begin their work “immediately.” 
Said Chairman Legge: ‘“‘What we farmers 
must learn is to do collective thinking. 
... When we [of International Har- 
vester| have a problem to solve we get 
all information in and lay it on the table 


and go over it collectively. ... We all 
start together from scratch and think col- 
lectively. . . . This is just the way I want 


to start the work of this Farm Board. . . . 
We will proceed slowly and surely because 
conservatism is necessary for safety. . . .” 

The Board’s first problem was wheat. 
Here Nature had already started helping 
the Hoover administration. Last week the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
crop estimates. Forecast was a wheat 
harvest of 834,000,000 bushels (1928: 
902,000,000 bu.; 1927: 878,000,000 bu.). 
Great had been the crop shrinkage since 
the spring estimates. Reason: Hot winds, 
drought, severe insect damage. Bad 
weather conditions in Canada and im- 
proved world demand brightened the out- 
look. The Chicago wheat pit reflected 
these conditions. Prices, on the rise for 
the last month, went higher. July deliv- 
eries touched $1.29 per bushel, a 35 cent 
advance since the disastrous drop of May. 
Oldtime traders looked for even better 
prices, gossiped about $2 wheat. 
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National Affairs—( Continued) 





THE TARIFF 


Complaints from Afar 

The new Tariff Bill, passed by the 
House and now pondered through the hot 
summer days by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, became more than a domestic mat- 
ter when 43 protests against its high rates 
were filed with the U. S. State Department 
by the diplomatic representatives of 25 
countries. Collectively, politely, the pro- 
tests told the U. S. that increased tariff 
schedules might prove injurious to that 
expansion of U. S. foreign trade so anx- 
iously desired by President Hoover. 


International. The collection of com- 
plaints had been piling up at the State De- 
partment for several weeks. When Missis- 
sippi’s Democratic Senator Pat Harrison 
first asked how many had been received, 
he received the answer: “About a dozen.” 
He pressed for more definite information. 
First an erroneous figure of 38 protesting 
nations was given out. Then Chairman 
Reed Smoot of the Finance Committee 
was jockeyed into the necessity of reveal- 
ing the true list. Some were complaints 
made by foreign governments as govern- 
ments; others, merely the transmission of 
private commercial protests through gov- 
ernmental channels. 

France complained of general tariff in- 
creases. Ambassador Claudel declared the 
situation to “justify discontent, the mani- 
festations of which are becoming more and 
more lively.” He pointed out that French 
citizens bought an average of $6.39 worth 
of U. S. goods each year, whereas each 
U. S. citizen bought only $1.32 worth of 
French goods. 

Belgium protested tariff increases on 
glass, cement, bricks, leather, chemicals. 
Spain, vexed at higher rates on cork and 
peppers, threatened to denounce the trade 
modus vivendi between it and the U. S. 
Australia complained of the wool duties; 
Denmark, of those on hides and skins; 
Italy, on canned tomatoes, olive oil; Mex- 
ico, on fresh vegetables; Austria on hats, 
shoes, glue, tapestries; the Netherlands, on 
diamonds, glassware, brick; Switzerland, 
on watches, embroideries; Persia, on rugs; 
Uruguay, on wool, meats, hides; Domini- 
can Republic, Guatemala and Honduras, 
on bananas, coffee. 

Great Britain, Irish Free State, Turkey, 
Norway, Greece were other complainants. 
Notably absent from the list were Canada 
and the A-B-C powers of South America. 
Canada protested informally, in an oral 
statement by Minister Vincent Massey 
hinting at a high Canadian wheat tariff in 
retaliation for the proposed U. S. duties 
on lumber and shingles. Having had the 
list published, Senator Harrison next en- 
gaged Senator Smoot in an altercation on 
what the protests signified. Senator Smoot 
at first belittled them, called them “unim- 
portant ... similar in substance to 
former protests.” Senator Harrison called 
them the result of a U. S. “imperialistic 
policy in trade and commerce as baneful 
in its effect as an imperialistic war.” 

Senator Smoot: “They are not protests 
from foreign governments but from in- 
terested parties. . . . Take England. The 
West Riding Chamber of Commerce pro- 


tests against the duty on wool. What a 
pity the increase of three cents a pound on 
scoured wool should be imposed on the 
riding breeches used by members of the 
West Riding Chamber of Commerce! No 
wonder Senator Harrison weeps over the 
situation.” 

Senator Harrison: “Senator Qnoot’s in- 











Utan’s Smoot 
He derided West Riding. 


consistencies . . . a sham and a pretense. 
... As a matter of fact ... Belgium, 
France, Italy, Spain, Austria, Norway, 
Greece, Netherlands, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Persia, Uruguay, Mexico and Hon- 
duras protested as governments... . 
Those protests are general and significant 
m cuaracter. ...” 

With the foreign protests as their back- 
ground, tariff developments of the week 
were: 


Automobiles. The metals subcom- 
mittee of the Finance ‘Committee heard 
potent motormen recommend a reduction 
in the automobile tariff from 25%, ad 
valorem to 10% (see p. 41). 

Cream Separators. If valued at less 
than $50, these dairy appliances are now 
duty free. U. S. manufacturers asked for 
a 45% duty, cited importers who bring in 
Belgian separators costing $30 to sell to 
U. S. farmers at $107. Importers ob- 
jected, made U. S. manufacturers admit 
that U. S.-made separators costing only 
$41 are also retailed at $107. 

At the White House. President 
Hoover called Senators Watson and Reed 
to the White House. When they returned 
to the Capitol, they were asked to explain 
the Presidents’ tariff position. Senator 
Watson spoke with assurance of a “sane 
and sensible” tariff revision, of a “yard- 
stick of adequate protection.” Promptly 
from the White House came a denial that 
Senator Watson had been authorized to 
voice the Hoover views. Democrats jibed 
that the President must therefore favor 
“an insane and senseless” tariff revision 
without any reasonable measurement for 


protection. The White House the next day 
denied its first denial, which left the Presi- 
dent’s tariff attitude more blurred than 
ever. 


Robert Barry, Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Evening World, last 
week made the following analysis of the 
Republican membership of the Finance 
Committee in the forthcoming tariff fight: 

“The real fighting will be done by Sena- 
tor Reed of Pennsylvania. 

“Smoot is too involved and too scary. 

“Watson is too indifferent and too trans- 
parent. 

“Edge is too preoccupied and too shal- 
low. 

“Bingham is too pedagogical and too 
irritating. 

“Deneen is too busy defeating Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick for his renomination. 

“Shortridge looks too wise to know any- 
thing. 

“Couzens is too honest to be trusted. 

“Greene is too ill to matter. 

“Keyes is too lost without his literary 
wife to do anything. 

“Sackett is too busy hoping for renomi- 
nation against Congressman Robsion and 
re-election.” 


WOMEN 
Fall Forecast 

Dallas housewives, Shreveport sten- 
ographers, Spokane waitresses, Chicago 
socialites—all fashion-conscious women in 
the U. S. were the invisible, ultimate spec- 
tators of a spectacle last week in Man- 
hattan’s Astor Hotel. Despite the heat, a 
parade of mannequins marched all evening, 
dressed and redressed for next autumn. It 
was a march stolen on Paris. The fall 
fashion show of the Garment Retailers of 
America forecast the following features 
and trends. 

Silhouets. Still sheathed closely from 
shoulder to hip, adventuring downward 
into 18th Century exaggerations—godets, 
tiers, ruffles, puffs, bustles. 

Skirts. No knees, even for sportswear, 
which drops two inches. Four to six added 
inches for afternoon, twelve to 15 for 
evening, bringing many frocks in slanting 
fashion to the floor, adding trains. 

Hats. Still mainly smooth to the head 
but trending to draped turbans. Small- 
feather trimmings. Some, adventurous, 
wear low wide back brims of a salty flavor, 
reminiscent of fishermen’s waterproofs. 

Suits. Much in evidence, mannish, some 
times sleekly furred. Their jackets favor 
fingertip lengths, have revers and collars. 
Many have no buttons. The blouses carry 
over from the summer, have no sleeves. 

Ensembles will be more widely worn 
than ever. 

Colors. Stylists noted dark brown and 
wine red predominated, relieved by orange, 
royal blue, chartreuse, honey-beige, carne- 
lian. Black and white is “in,” as always. 

Fabrics. Velvets, transparent and pat- 
terned; chiffons and rayons shot through 
with metal threads; woolens ingeniously 
woven through with small wisps of 
feathers. 

Plugged like a new jazz song was the 
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trouser mode for women at last week’s 
show. Having established the once unpop- 
ular ensemble, U. S. couturiers are now 
busy trying to put over the glorified pa- 
jama and its offspring, the feminine overall, 
at least for luncheon, tea, tennis, beach 
strolling. The opinion of most buyers last 
week was that part-time trousers for 
women are just wandering, have gotten 


nowhere yet. 
— 


F.B.P.W.C. 


On Mackinac Island, Mich., last week 
were 2,000 self-supporting women. Mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
they discussed their problems between 
speeches and ballotings. Mrs. Ora H. 
Snyder, Chicago, head of a chain of candy 
stores, had opportunity to compare busi- 
ness methods with Miss Elsie Flake, 
“sandwich queen” of Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Miss Marion McClench, prime in- 
surance saleswoman of Detroit, could talk 
shop with Miss Ella Schroeder, successful 
diamond merchant of Cincinnati. Tampa’s 
Postmistress Elizabeth Rainard had a look 
at Miss Emma Coldiron of Walla Walla, 
Wash., operator of a de luxe bus line. 

Great was the applause when Mrs. Eva 
Hunt Dockery, of Boise, Idaho, definitely 
predicted that in ten years the organiza- 
tion would have “one woman Cabinet 
member ... 25 members of Congress 
. .. Governors of five states... five 
ordained ministers.” Louis Edwin Van 
Norman, chief business specialist of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, declared 
that sex appeal is no longer a business 
asset, counseled gravely that Prince 
Charmings met in the business world “may 
not be charming . . . may marry another 
woman . . . may die.” 

Ladylike laughter greeted the report of 
the educational committee. Over $155,000 
had been disbursed during the year. Bene- 
ficiaries were 1,000 children—ggqQ girls, 
one boy. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Biggests 

Vigilant patriots last week pointed with 
pride to two news items recounting their 
country’s advancement in transportation. 
Each item mentioned a new “biggest.” 
They were: 

1) Down the ways of the Newport 
News (Va.) Shipbuilding Co. slid the liner 
Pennsylvania, biggest commercial vessel 
ever built in the U. S., constructed at a 
cost of $7,000,000 for the Panama Pacific 
Line (International Mercantile Marine). 
Specifications: 21,000 tons (approximating 
the America and Cedric); 613 ft. long, 80 
ft. beam; two 8,500 h. p. turbo-electric 
motors capable of 18 knots; capacity, 
Soo passengers. In service next October, 
she will ply between New York and San 
Francisco in 13 days. 

2) Across the Hudson River between 
two gigantic steel towers in Manhattan and 
New Jersey was spun, with appropriate 
ceremonies (Governors handshaking), the 
first strand of the first cable of the world’s 
largest suspension bridge. Built by the 


Port of New York Authority at a cost of 
60 millions, the bridge will have a span of 
3.568 ft., 206 ft. above water, supported 
by four wire cables, each three feet in 
Date of completion: 1932. 


diameter. 


MILESTONES 








Engaged. Cinemactress Clara (“It’’) 
Bow, spinster, to Harry Richman, singing 
Manhattan night club proprietor. 


ee vor 

Married. Marquis Lippi Gerini, of 
Florence, Italy; to Miss Lillian Madelyn 
Poli, 26, daughter of Sylvester Z. Poli, 
immigrant%o-millionaire theatre man;* in 
New Haven, Conn. Five Yale footballers 
and Swimmers Helen Meaney and Aileen 
Riggin were recruited for the bridal party. 
Firemen and State Troopers assisted New 
Haven police in controlling the 2,000 
guests. 

ce eee 


Married. Gladys Glad, 21, “highest 
paid” showgirl (Whoopee, Rosalie, Rio 
Rita, No Foolin’); to Mark Hellinger, 31, 
newspaperman; in Manhattan. To a fel- 
low newsman Mr. Hellinger wired: “When 
we get back from Hollywood you must 
come over and meet the wife—but not too 
often.” 





Married. Hamilton Hadley, 33, son of 
President-Emeritus Arthur Twining Had- 
ley of Yale University; to Miss Emily 
Hammond Morris, New York socialite; at 
Bar Harbor, Me. 





Sued for Annulment. Thomas M. 
Gorman, 27, Long Island real estate agent, 
husband of Mrs. Natalie Guggenheim Gor- 
man, 18; by Edmond A. Guggenheim (her 
father), copper tycoon, who separated the 
couple after they married secretly (Time, 
April 29). ; 

Seeking Divorce. Mrs. Marie Norton 
Whitney, from Cornelius Vanderbilt 
(“Sonny”) Whitney, Long Island socialite, 
poloist, airman; at Reno, Nev. 


¢——_ 


Seeking Divorce. From Bainbridge 
Colby, Wilsonian Secretary of State 
(1920-21), Mrs. Nathalie Sedgwick 


Colby; in Reno, Nev. Mr. Colby sued for 
divorce in 1927 in France, unsutcessfully. 


> 
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Sued for Divorce. Edward Patrick 
(“Mickey”) Walker, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
world’s welterweight boxing champion; by 
Mrs. Margaret Kelly Walker. Allegation: 
cruelty. 

Divorced. Frederick Blantford Bate, 
Secretary-General of this year’s Repara- 
tions Conference at Paris; by Mrs. Vera 
Arkwright Bate; in Paris. 

—e 

Divorced. Col. Henry Huddleston 
Rogers of Manhattan, oil tycoon; by Mrs. 
Mary Benjamin Rogers; in Utrecht, Hol- 
land; grounds, “infidelity.” 

*Mr. Poli was sued last week for $1,300,000, 
by Edward P. Egan of East Hampton, Mass., 
Pasquale Breglio and James A. Mahoney of 
Springfield who claimed the sum as their due 
commission for negotiating the sale of Mr. Poli’s 
New England cinema theatres (Hartford, New 





Haven, Waterbury, Meriden, Bridgeport and 
Norwich, Conn., Springfield and Worcester, 
Mass.) for $25,000,000 last year. In August 


1928, a month after the sale, Hancock Co. filed 
an attachment for $1,000,000 commission. 


Divorced. Elmo Lincoln (real name: 
Otto Elmo Linkenheit), cinemactor (Tar- 
zan of the Apes); by Mrs. Lincoln. 
Grounds: another woman. 

en ee 

Promoted. Brig.-General Smedley 
Darlington Butler, 48, of the U. S. Marine 
Corps; to Major-General (see p. 11). 

Resigned. Miss Pattie Field, U. S. 
Vice Consul at Amsterdam; to join the 
sales force of National Broadcasting Co. 





Retired. Maj.-General John Archer 
Lejeune, 62, of the U. S. Marine Corps; 
to be Superintendent of Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. 





_— 


& 


Birthday. Violinist Willy Hess, one- 
time concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony; 70; in Berlin. 

Birthday. George Eastman, 75, pho- 
tography tycoon; at Rochester, N. Y. To 
36 Rochester public and -parochial schools 
Mr. Eastman last week gave radio equip- 
ment by which they will receive concerts 
broadcast by the Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra (Eastman-supported ). 





Oe 


Died. The Rev. Dr. Hugh Birckhead, 
52, rector of Emanuel Church, Baltimore, 
onetime assistant, later successor, of the 








Rev. Dr. William Stephen Rainsford 
(long-time [1882-1906] rector of St. 
George's Church, Manhattan, worship- 


place of John Pierpont Morgan et al); in 
Newport, R. I. 

Died. Robert Henri, 64, of Manhattan, 
artist (La Neige, Spanish Gypsy, Willie 
Gee, Dutch Joe), teacher of Artists George 
Bellows and Rockwell Kent; in Manhattan 
(see p. 16). 

Died. Willard B. Howe, 64, publisher 
of the Burlington, Vt., Free Press, presi- 
dent of the Vermont Press Association; at 
Burlington. 

Died. Capt. William Edward Luckett, 
74, of Washington, D. C., longtime and 
only civilian pilot of the presidential yacht 
Mayflower (now decommissioned); in 
Washington. 








er Cored 

Died. William (‘Sailor Bill’) King, 75, 
of Bognor Regis, England, onetime ship- 
mate of King George V, first civilian to 
visit His Majesty after his recent illness 
(Time, April 22); at Bognor Regis. 





Died. Mrs. Katherine Tingley, 77, of 
Point Loma, Cal., head of the Universal 
Brotherhood and Theosophical Society; in 
Stockholm; of heart attack. 


“> 
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Died. James R. Cummins, 82, of Hig- 
ginsville, Mo., onetime associate of Bandit 
Jesse James; in the Higginsville Confeder- 
ate Home. 

ae een 


Died. John Sumner Runnells, 84, board 


chairman of Pullman Co.; in Chocorua, 
N. H. 
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Only VIKING offers the luxury 
of 90° V- Fight performance. > 


Seveeetrcone 2 (/CMsam price 





_ is one outstanding difference be- 
tween the new Viking and all other auto- 
mobiles. The Viking is the only medium- 
priced car on the market today that provides 
the ‘definite superiorities of ninety-degree, 
V-type, eight-cylinder performance. 


The difference is instantly discernible when 
you drive the car. The very feel of its power 
—its smooth, quiet flow—suggests the re- 
markable performance abilities of its 81-horse- 
power, V-type, eight-cylinder engine. 


These abilities become increasingly evident 
with every performance test. There is 
indescribable smoothness. Acceler- 
ation is exceptionally swift and 
sure, both in getaway from a stand- 
ing startand in pick-up at thehigher 
speeds. Speed is easy and effortless, 
practically limited by the driver's 
desire. Few motorists drive as 
fast as this new Viking will travel. 





1595 


f. o. b. factory, Lansing, 
Spare Tire 
and Bumpers Extra. 


Michigan. 


Among the outstanding advantages of the 
new Viking engine are its simplicity, rigidity, 
accessibility, and compactness. The valve 
mechanism is entirely new in design and is 
more accessible than in the conventional 
automobile engine. The valves are set 
horizontally and are unusually simple, quiet, 
and rigid. Fuel distribution is based on the 
down-draft principle of manifolding—provid- 
ing each cylinder with a fuel mixture of uni- 
form quality. Lubrication and cooling are 
both remarkably efficient. Thermostatically- 
controlled radiator. shutters are standard 
equipment on the Viking. 

If you have not already inspected 
the Viking, come in and do so 
today. Get behind the wheel and 
drive it. Then, and only then, can 
you fully appreciate the luxury 
that Viking ninety-degree, V-type, 
eight-cylinder performance brings 
to the medium-price field. 


CONSIDER THE DELIVERED PRICE 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing automobile values, 
Viking delivered -prices include only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. 


VIKING 
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HAVE YOU EVER HEARD 
ANYONE ASK FOR 


A BETTER GOLF-BALL 


THAN A DUNLOP? 
THE IMPORTED “BLACK” 


DUNLOP 


meshed or dimpled 
marked 
f ONE DOLLAR 

















ART 


Death of Henri 


As it must to all men, Death came last 
week to Robert Henri (pronounced Hen- 
Rye), 64, outstanding U. S. artist, sick 





| since last autumn in St. Luke’s Hospital, 


Manhattan. 

Robert Henri was not an elegant, sen- 
sational painter like the late John Singer 
Sargent, nor a trenchant controversialist 











© Keystone 


THE LATE ROBERT HENRI 
. . - found wonder in a picket fence. 


like the late Joseph Pennell. Insurgent, 
he did not crusade. He taught instead. 
Born in Cincinnati of French-English- 
Irish descent, he studied at the Pennsyl- 
vania and Julien (Paris) Academies, at 
the Paris Beaux-Arts. French precision 
and orthodoxy never made him feel com- 
fortable. Strolling the corridors of the 
Louvre, he revered Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
Hals, but was long unable to evolve con- 


' victions of his own. 


Like most fine artists, he remained, even 


| after success, a student of the masters. 


“Put on a pair of false whiskers so you 
won’t be bothered,” he wrote. “I am 
thinking of a series of disguises for myself 
so that I can go to picture galleries and 
look... and thik... .” 

Impressionism permanently affected 
him. His subjects were usually nobodies 
of all nationalities. 

From the age of 33, when the Luxem- 
bourg purchased his cityscape La Neige, 


| Artist Henri’s reputation vaulted, his tal- 





ent ripened slowly, continuously. 

He taught in Philadelphia, Paris, New 
York. His later years were spent at Man- 
hattan’s Art Students League, where hun- 
dreds of students learned that this man 
with the sensitive Gallic features and 


| wide-set, almost almond eyes, could stimu- 


late their vision and would carefully avoid 
imposing his own or any particular tech- 
nique. In his insistence on vision rather 
than style lay his greatness as a teacher. 
“Every stave in a picket fence,” he 
wrote, “should be drawn with wit, the 
wit of one who sees each stave as new 
evidence about the fence. The staves 


should not repeat each other. A new fence 
is stiff, but it doesn’t stand long before 
there is a movement through it, which 
is the trace of its life experience. The 
staves become notes, and as they differ 
the wonder of a common picket fence is 
revealed.” Artist Henri’s protégés in- 
cluded Rockwell Kent and the late great 
George Bellows. 

As he taught he learned, particularly 
from conversation with such friends as his 
colleagues in “The Eight” (Maurice Pren- 
dergast, John Sloan, Everett Shinn, Ernest 
Lawson, William J. Glackens, George 
Luks, the late Arthur B. Davies), a group 
which spurred the militant Society of In- 
dependent Artists and encouraged U. S. 
painting as such. 

Within a few hours of Artist Henri’s 
death, a Henri memorial association was 
formed at the artist colony of Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. Object: $2,000,000 to build in 
Manhattan a gallery such as Artist Henri 
had often dreamed of—devoted exclusively 
to U. S. painting. 


Blue Boys 


In 1778 Sir Joshua Reynolds weightily 
pronounced blue to be unsuitable as a pre- 
vailing color in paintings. Almost simul- 
taneously Artist Thomas Gainsborough 
produced his famed Blue Boy, intention- 
ally or not a complete confutation of 
haughty Artist Reynolds. 

In 1782 Artist George Romney in- 
creased his fashionable and esthetic repu- 
tation by painting a Blue Boy, too. In 
1789 he painted still another, a portrait of 
Scottish Poet-Scholar William Tennant at 
the age of five, for which Father Tennant 
paid $250. Both Romney portraits are 
supposed to have been part of a Blue Boy 
movement in which English artists were 
still thrusting at Artist Reynold’s dictum. 

The second Romney Blue Boy, pur- 
chased last week for an undisclosed price 
by Manhattan’s Ehrich Galleries from 
Walter S. M. Burns of London, nephew 
of John Pierpont Morgan, will soon be 
sent to Manhattan. Thus two out of the 
three Blue Boys will be in the U. S. 
Gainsborough’s, purchased from Sir Joseph 
Duveen in 1921 for a reputed $650,000, is 
in the famed Huntingdon collection (San 
Marino, Cal.). The earliest Romney 
Blue Boy is in a private collection at By- 
fleet, England. ; 
Licensing Architects 

Law cannot compel architects to create 
Beauty. But it can insist that they create 
Safety—by requiring them to be examined 
in engineering principles. Yet states* still 
permit unexamined, unregistered, amateur- 
ish architects to design buildings which 
may well be unsafe. Last fortnight the 
American Institute of Architects issued a 
statement urging nationwide registration 
and examination laws. Excerpt: “It is a 
short-sighted policy to rest upon the condi- 
tion that the architects in a certain state 
are doing good work and plenty of it, with- 
out registration, or for an architect to say 
that his talent is above the need for licens- 
amg. . « « 


*States which require no registration: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, 
kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Vermont, Wyoming. 
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The Kellogg Fleet 
at Battle Creek, 
uses many types of 
tires,allGoodyears 


100,000 miles 
since 1922 


as the record. o 
the set of Good- 
year Tireson this 
truck, according 


to the Kellogg 
Company 


a 


| | Kellogg’s found the right tire 


Heavy truck, light truck, sales car—every 


| for every car or truck ts Goodyear 


Company, ‘‘it is the verdict among our 


4 vehicle in the Kellogg fleet from coast to men that Goodyears give the longest wear 
e coast rides on Goodyear Tires. and the best of service.” 
h The cost per mile, the freedom from The famous All-Weather traction of the 
s delays, the convenience of service Goodyear tread—and the extra-vitality, 
: facilities—all these factors entered into extra resilience and longer life of SupEr- 
fo the choice. twist in Goodyear pneumatics, have again 
There are Goodyear Heavy Duty Cush- shown that they deliver the proper com- 
ions, for bulky loads on city streets ; Good- bination of tractive power, low operating 
¢ year Hollow Center Cushions on front  ©St and mileage. 
4 wheels for easy riding; Goodyear All- No matter what or where you haul, 
Il Weather Tread Pneumatic Truck Tires for | Goodyear builds the right tire for your 
ih increased speed and traction;GoodyearAll- hauling requirements. Goodyear Truck 


h- 


Weather Tread Passenger Car Tires on sales- 
men’s cars. “‘After having tried out a num- 


ber of kinds of tires,’” says the Kellogg 


Tire Service Station Dealers everywhere 
are ready to give you prompt, helpful and 
competent service. 


More Tons Are Hauled on Goodyears Than on Any Other Tires 





Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Mis ahead of trouble—if you 


can, of course—but if it does catch 





up, Sir Walter’s favorite smok- 
ing mixture helps you to meet it 
with poiseand dignity. It’s milder, 
yet wonderfully mellowed and 
full-flavored. Every draw is free 
and easy—smooth and cool all day 
long. Try a tin. 
Bf pen don’t heow Sic Waelear Relsigh, wad 


us the name of your regular tobacconist and 
we will see that you have a chance to get 


acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 


Dept. 137, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


STIR WAITER 
RALEIGH 


Smokin g Tobacco 
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summer. 


| agreeable. 
| married the secretary and escaped the trap 





CINEMA 








The New Pictures 

The Time, the Place and the Girl 
(Warner). This story is taken from a 
musical comedy popular several years ago 
—something about a football player who 
had gone into the bond business, and his 
boss, and the boss’s wife, and his secretary. 
There were good tunes in it; you heard 
them wherever you went to dance that 
The tunes are gone from this 
version, also the chorus with big hats and 
little parasols, but the musical comedy at- 
mosphere is left, inconsequential and 
Before the football player has 


the boss was laying for him, you have 
stopped paying attention without having 
stopped enjoying it. Director Bretherton 
arranged the story very smoothly. Betty 
Compson, and an unknown, dark-haired 
young man named Grant Withers play op- 
posite each other. Assorted sound-shots: 
a crowd at a football game, a college 
dance where everyone sings, a stock ticker. 
——@ 

Thunder (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Lined and grey, smeared with oil, misty 





| with sentiment under its visored cap, the 


face at the window of the enginecab is 
Lon Chaney’s. Coincidence turns the 
wheels. The engineer has two sons. One 
of them is killed. Lon Chaney, driving the 
train carrying the body to Chicago, gets 
into a fight with his other son, who hap- 
pens to be his fireman. While they are 


milling around the train is wrecked. Later 


there are backgrounds offering great 
chances for photography—the engine 
shops, a Mississippi flood—but they are 
presented so conveniently that their im- 


| portance leaks out of the picture. Chaney 


redeems himself bringing a Red Cross 
train over tracks covered with water to a 
flooded town. There is no dialog but 


| plenty of noise—a monotonous scraping 


| background. 


sound no more like the big-bellied voice of 
a real train than the imitation puffing that 
any trap-drummer can produce with a pair 
of wire brushes. Chaney acts well; he 
even walks in the stiff-shoulder fashion of 
old trainmen. At times he gets into the 
unreal story the dramatic flavor of its 
Best shot: Chaney feeling 
the driving-pinions, worn smooth by thou- 
sands of miles on the road, of his old 
engine dismantled in the shops. 
NE 

Charming Sinners (Paramount). Be- 
lieving, probably correctly, that flattery is 
a persuasive form of entertainment, pro- 
ducers are presenting with increasing con- 
fidence and frequency pictures which as- 
sume sophistication in the audience. Only 
a few of the time-honored tenets of cine- 
morality are now retained, but these un- 
shakably. In this picture, Clive Brook, as 
Ruth Chatterton’s husband, can be defi- 
nitely unfaithful to her, but Miss Chatter- 
ton after winning him back cannot take her 
revenge by going to Italy with another fel- 
low as Ethel Barrymore did when she acted 
in this play (The Constant Wife) on the 
stage. Miss Chatterton goes away, but 
she only pretends to have somebody with 
her. Her tentative paramour gets off the 
train as it is leaving the station. William 
Somerset Maugham’s epigrams on the 


sound device, and intelligent acting by a 
well-chosen cast, suggest what U. S. audi- 
ences have learned to accept as the authen- 
tic atmosphere of a London drawing-room. 
Imogene Wilson, now Mary Nolan, plays 
satirically and deftly as the blonde girl 
who brings about the inconstancy of the 
constant wife’s husband. Best shot: 


The ladies mouthing epigrams at tea. 


Imogene Wilson’s long eyelashes, big 
blue eyes, white skin, ash-blonde hair made 
her one of the prettiest children in the 
village orphanage at St. Joseph, Mo., 











Mary (IMOGENE WILSON) NOLAN 


. all over her Tinney trouble. 


where, like the other children, she worked 
in the laundry, waited on table. When she 
was 14 her sister, who had married and 
gone to live in Worcester, Mass., sent her 
enough money to go east. <A _ brother 
helped her get from Worcester to New 
York. An artist named Brown paid her 
fare on a street-car one day. She went 
home with him and he put her face on an 
advertisement he was making. She posed 
for Artists Harrison Fisher, Childe Has- 
sam, James Montgomery Flagg, Charles 
Dana Gibson. She paid for dancing les- 
sons with the money they gave her. Pro- 
ducer Florenz Ziegfeld ousted her from 
his Follies in 1924 because of unpleasant 
publicity linking her with Funnyman 
Frank Tinney who had hit her in the 
eye. She said she wanted to go some place 
where men were men instead of black- 
face comedians. She was in Europe with 
a musical show when UFA gave her a con- 
tract. One of the 14 pictures she made 
in Germany under the name of Imogene 
Robertson was about a ward from an 
orphan asylum who became a_ famous 
actress. Returning to the U. S., she 
dropped her musical comedy name _ of 
Imogene Wilson because of the Tinney 
trouble, and became Cinemactress Mary 
Nolan. Her first U. S. picture was Sorrell 
and Son. Universal lately lent her to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to play in West of 
Zanzibar and Desert Nights. 
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KEYSTONE-—the Original i 
Copper Steel 


The idea of copper alloy steel to 
resistcorrosion originated with this 
Company, After years of careful 
research and testing, Keystone 
Copper Steel was placed on the 
market in 1911. 


Actual time and service tests have 
demonstrated the absolute super- 
iority of Krysrone Copper Steel 
for Black and Galvanized Sheets, 
, Formed Roofing Products, Cul- 
‘vert and Flume Stock, Tin and 
Terne Plates, for all uses where 
f long wear and maximum resist- 
ance to rust are oe factors 
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AMERICAN Steel Sheets and Tin Plates are highest quality ; a manufactured in every detail, and adapted 
to all known uses. Sold by leading metal merchants. For full information write nearest District ‘Sales Office: 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. 
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American Sheet and Tin Plate Company cf 


—s General Offices: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


ely ~. UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION - 
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PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Dovomalle Service 
AMERICAN Broce COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY ‘THe Loran STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHRET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CycLonge Fence COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock COMPANY NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. £xport Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
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THE SENIOR is the aristocrat of all Dodge 
Brothers cars. Quality radiates from its lines. 
Comfort -- richness — quiet elegance distinguish 
its interiors. And only the best taste —and the 
smartest note of modern fashion — sovern the 
choice of its colors, its style-features, its many 
attractive refinements. No matter how expen- 
sive a car you have owned before, the Dodge 
Brothers Senior will make a deep and winning 
impression. Largest, handsomest and finest 
of all Dodge Brothers cars — its prices arc 


unapproached for such generous fine-car Vail 


Convenient Jerms 


asterpiece ~~ 


of a Master Hand 
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DODGE SENIOR COUPE, wire wheels extra 


DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 


@ CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











INTERNATIONAL 
Belgian Marks 


Having pledged its honor to do so, Ger- 
many last week came to agreement with 
Belgium on the nettlesome Belgian Marks 
issue which for a time threatened to upset 
the Young Plan for adjusting Reparations 
(TIME, June Io). 

Back in 1914 when U. S. War-Corre- 
spondent Richard Harding Davis looked 
out of his Brussels hotel window to find 
the streets flowing with the quiet grey 
river of General von Bissing’s soldiery, 
Belgian banks were seized, Belgian gold 
and money were removed from the vaults, 
German paper marks planted in their 
place. In 1918, with the fall of Imperial 
Germany, these marks became worthless. 
All through the long meetings of the Sec- 
ond Dawes Commission this year, peppery 
Emile Franqui, chief of the Belgian dele- 
gation, insistently demanded that redemp- 
tion of the worthless marks be included in 
the Young Plan. Germany’s stiff-collared 
Hjalmar Schacht declared with equal in- 
sistence that he had no authority to do so. 
Chairman Owen D. Young saved his Plan 
by getting Herr Schacht and colleagues to 
promise that Germany would discuss 
marks with Belgium immediately after the 
Paris conferences were finished. Last 
week, quietly in Brussels, this agreement 
was made: 

1) Belgium’s original claim of $1,626,- 
300,000 was reduced to $123,000,000. 

2) The sum will be paid in 37 annuities, 
beginning March 31, 1930, averaging 
$3,910,586. 

3) The annuities shall be paid in cash 
(Belgian paper francs), in exactly the 
same manner as Young Plan annuities. In 
case of a Young Plan moratorium, the 
Germany-to-Belgium payments shall con- 
tinue, though in this event payment in 
kind will be accepted. 

4) Belgium shall now discuss the return 
of German property in Belgium, confis- 
cated after the War, not yet liquidated. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Parliament’s Week 


In the rain-drenched Highland town of 
Inverness, the Town Councilors last week 
offered Freedom-of-the-Burgh to Stanley 
Baldwin and Ramsay MacDonald “in 
recognition of the distinction they have 
brought to Clan Donald.” Not widely 
known is the fact that Britain’s two fore- 
most statesmen are distant cousins. Stan- 
ley Baldwin’s mother was a MacDonald, 
his ancestors rebellious Jacobites. 

Immediately after the opening of Parlia- 
ment last fortnight, Distant Cousin Bald- 
win and Distant Cousin MacDonald had 
the following amicable exchange: 

Cousin Stanley (leader of the Opposi- 
tion): “I think it would interest the House 
to know if such a visit [to the U. S.] is in 
the Prime Minister’s mind, and whether 
he proposes to seek His Majesty’s per- 
mission to make that visit. I think a visit 
of that nature is absolutely right. I have 
always felt both countries suffered very 
much because of the absence of personal 


intercourse between American and English 
statesmen.” 

Cousin Ramsay: “TI say with all my 
heart that I associate myself absolutely 
with what the leader of the Opposition 
says about the great desirability of per- 
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He mourned one submarine, deplored the 
rest. 


(See p. 22) 


sonal conference between those who bear 
the burden of state and those with whom 
they come in contact. But I will communi- 
cate to the honorable gentleman when I 
am in a position to make a definite state- 
ment as to what arrangements have been 
made.” 

Last week the Parliament led by the dis- 
tant cousins proceeded with affairs of the 
realm: 

Naval Reductions. Commenting bit- 
terly on the loss of the H-47 (see p. 22) 
and the long series of previous British 
submarine disasters, Lt.-Commander Jo- 
seph Montague Kenworthy, Laborite, M. 
P., a retired naval officer, urged complete 
abolition of the submarine as an instru- 
ment of war, urged stopping construction 
on the six British submarines now under 
construction. Speaking next day in sooty, 
steel-manufacturing Sheffield, First Lord 
of the Admiralty Albert Victor Alexander 
seemed to agree with him. Said he: 

“What a great thing it would be if we 
could persuade the nations of the world 
to abandon the submarine for warfare! I 
think it must be said to the credit of this 
country that such a proposal was made 
years ago by Britain, but it has not been 
possible to achieve international agree- 
ment on the matter. 

“Apart from the humanity of such a 
move it would be an immense saving. We 
could do without many destroyers, now 
needed solely to guard against submarine 
attack.” 

In the House, it was voted to cancel the 
building of the six new submarines. 

More important in point of money in- 
volved was talk of abandoning work on 


the huge Singapore naval base. In 1923, 
largely at the insistence of Australia and 
New Zealand, work was started on a naval 
base at Singapore, to cost $40,000,000. It 
was vetoed the next year by the first 
Labor Government, then started again, but 
less enthusiastically, after the return of 
the Conservatives in 1924. To date an 
enormous floating dock has been built, 
quite as valuable to the merchant marine 
as the navy. Three 18-in. guns, built dur- 
ing the War for the unsuccessful cruiser 
Furious, have been hauled from dusty 
Admiralty stores and shipped East. Labor- 
ites last week urged turning over the float- 
ing dock for commercial uses, cancelling 
the rest of the program. 

Rhine Troops. Secretary of State for 
War Tom Shaw announced that there 
would be no Brigade maneuvers by the 
British army on the Rhine this year. Said 
he: “This Government will not willingly 
cause either inconvenience or annoyance 
to the German civilian population.” The 
Labor program calls for early evacuation 
of the Rhineland. 

Russian Recognition. It was an- 
nounced that the Labor Government was 
preparing a note to be sent to Moscow 
opening the way for immediate resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations. Since Britain 
and Russia are officially not on speaking 
terms, the note is to be forwarded through 
the Norwegian foreign office. To evidence 
its respect for the Stalin Government, the 
MacDonald Government also voted to ex- 
clude from England shock-headed Leon 
Trotzky, exiled by the Stalinists. 

Shortly after the Trotzky debate an un- 
known man, glowering, rang the bell at 
Foreign Secretary Arthur Henderson’s 
flat. A terrified maid, through the half- 
opened door, bade him be gone. The 
stranger pulled a large and ugly pistol 
from his belt, brandished it shouting, ‘“‘Just 
you wait! I'll get him yet!” 

The next day two young men, elegantly 
dressed, called on Mr. Henderson. When 
told that Mr. Henderson was not in they 
cursed violently and left, muttering 


- threats. Blue-helmeted police stood near 


the Henderson flat late last week, thumbs 
in their belts, solemnly chewing the ends 
of their mustaches. 

Liquor. The Commission to investi- 
gate the sale of liquor, promised in the 
Speech-from-the-Throne, remained only a 
promise last week. But British Drys took 
comfort in a statement by Postmaster 
General H. B. Lees Smith that in fu- 
ture liquor advertisements would be ex- 
cluded from postoffice buildings and the 
pages of government publications, at a 
cost in Government revenue of about $20,- 
000 a year. 

Debts. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Philip Snowden, pixie-faced, leaning on 
two canes, commented, amid cheers, on 
France’s. efforts to ratify the Mellon- 
Berenger debt agreement (see p. 22). 

“From the outset of the negotiations 
for funding the French War debt,” said 
he, “the late government laid it down as 
a fundamental principle that any payments 
which France might make to the United 
States should be accompanied simultane- 
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ously by proportionate payments to Great 
Britain. . . . We are watching with con- 
siderable interest the discussions going on 
in Paris ... the government will cer- 
tainly insist on the conditions laid down by 
Mr. Churchill.” 

Tariff. The MacDonald government 
served notice last week that it was ready 
to abandon the Conservative policy of pro- 
tective tariff, and thereupon received its 
first vote-of-confidence. In a clean-cut 
vote on the question of continuing Stan- 
ley Baldwin’s “safeguarding of industry” 
tariff, the Labor government received the 
surprising majority of 120 votes, more 
than even the most optimistic Laborites 
expected. London business circles felt sure 
that the duties on motor cars, pianos, ma- 
chinery—all typical U. S. exports—will be 
canceled at the passing of next year’s 
budget. 

Politicians were less interested in the 
subject of the vote than its effect. It was 
the first time that the Liberals, who voted 
with the Government, had voted unani- 
mously since the War. Experts prophesied 
a much longer Labor reign than the two 
years Premier MacDonald had asked for. 

Unemployment. As a first step in his 
plan to solve the unemployment problem, 
Lord Privy Seal “Jim” Thomas intro- 
duced a resolution authorizing the Treas- 
ury to advance $5,000,000 a year to help 
develop the Colonies and Mandated Terri- 
tories. Carefully he explained that by de- 
veloping the Colonies (not the self-govern- 
ing Dominions) they would directly aid 
British unemployment by increasing the 
demand for British exports in those col- 
onies. 

“There is practically no product that 
cannot be. produced somewhere in this 
great empire,” said Privy Seal Thomas. 


Giving examples of colonial projects 
that deserved immediate assistance he 
mentioned a great drainage scheme in 
fever-ridden Sierra Leone, West Africa; 
works in Northern Rhodesia to accommo- 
date the enormous copper developments 
there; railway work between East African 
Kenya Colony and the British protectorate, 
Uganda. 


Chief objection to these colonial de- 
velopments came, unexpectedly, from 
back-bench (unimportant) Laborites. 

Laborite C. Roden Buxton objected: 
“This is spending too much money on other 
people.” 

Answered Privy Seal Thomas: “These 
colonies are within the Empire, therefore 
they are British. I protest against their 
being called ‘other people’ by anybody in 
the British House of Commons.” Ob- 
jector Roden, squelched, sat down. 

Laborite W. J. Brown, newly-elected, 
objected: “Is there anything to stop this 
money being used on private enterprises? 
Is there?” 


“Jim” Thomas fixed him with a wither- 
ing eye and said: “When you have been 
in this House as many years as you have 
been here weeks you will know better than 
to ask such questions.” 

Chuckling, the Conservatives supported 
Privy Seal Thomas’s resolution. 


Called from Cricket 

At Dartmouth, pipe-smoking naval 
officers were sprawled on the Devon-green 
grass listening to the clear crack of willow 
bat on cricket ball, watching their more 
athletic colleagues play the youngsters of 
the Royal Naval College. The cadet 
eleven grinned happily in their spotless 
white flannels and played close. They had 
just caught a grizzled Lieutenant-Com- 
mander leg-before-wicket, and the present 
batsmen, for all their massive shin guards 
and bushy eyebrows, seemed easy. Sud- 
denly at a whispered word from the side- 
lines the long-white-coated umpire stopped 
the game and announced: 


“Officers from H. M. S. Rodney: leave 
cancelled. Report back aboard ship at 
once.” 

The Rodney’s officers changed their 
cricket flannels quickly, motored 15 miles 
to Torbay where the Rodney, world’s twin- 
largest battleship lay at anchor.* Dart- 
mouth cadets, thinking of Drake and his 
officers who were called from playing bowls 
to fight the Spanish Armada, buzzed with 
questions. 

Tragedy loomed. Two squadrons of 
British submarines had been on maneuvers 
in the Irish Sea. Early that morning, 
plowing through a thick fog and a choppy 
sea, the semi-obsolete H-47 had been 
rammed by the large, modern L-12. The 
H-47 had rolled over, sunk almost in 
stantly. 

Only two of the sunken crew escaped, 
her commander, Lieutenant R. J. Gardner, 
and Telegraphist Sydney Cleburne, who 
happened to be in the conning tower. 
Three men were lost from the L-z2, which 
was sucked down 40 feet after the collision 
but bobbed up again and made port with- 
out assistance. 

Instantly despatched to the rescue, be- 
sides the ponderous Rodney, were the de- 
stroyers Tilbury, Vivian, Thanet, the tugs 


*The Rodney’s twin: the British Ne/son, 35,- 
000 tons, 16-in. guns, 23 knots. 
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Resolve and Grappler. Lighters, sub- 
marine chasers, mine sweepers, hustled out 
from all the British coast. Aboard the 7il- 
bury was Rear Admiral Henry Edgar Grace, 
commander of British submarines, taking 
a new diving apparatus which in tests off 
the Firth of Forth had descended success- 
fully to a depth of 300 feet. In London, 
King’s Messenger routed from his bed 
Professor Leonard Hill, physiologist of the 
National Institute of Medical Research, 
authority on deep sea diving, and des- 
patched him north to join the rescue fleet. 

It was all in vain. The H-47 lay in 324 
feet of water. A gale was rising. In the 
House of Commons Britain’s new First 
Sea Lord, Albert Victor Alexander, onetime 
railway yardworker, had his first important 
task in breaking the news of the disaster. 
He was obliged to conclude: “Steps are 
being taken with all despatch to locate the 
H-47. . . . No hope can be entertained 
of any of the remainder of the crew being 
alive.” 

At a depth of 324 feet, water pressure 
is 140 pounds to the square inch, enough 
to crush a man’s lungs. Though seasoned 
divers in specially constructed suits have 
reached a depth of 300 ft. they can only 
work there ten minutes at a time before ex- 
haustion sets in. Despite these difficulties, 
a grim circle of British warships and ten- 
ders lay to all week about the buoy that 
marked the grave of the H-47. Boatloads 
of seasick reporters tossed on the grey 
waters of St. George’s Channel waiting for 
news. Long after it was apparent that 
there would be no news, the Rodney, with 
half a gale still heaving her about and with 
seaplanes flying watch overhead, cast 
wreaths of white lilies on the sea, fired a 
salute, steamed away. 


FRANCE 
“Door is Closed” 


Refreshed by three days of comparative 
quiet, chunky, white-chinned Raymond 
Poincaré, Prime Minister of France, 
stepped quickly to the rostrum of the 
Chamber of Deputies last week. It was 
his final chance to convince the truculent 
Chamber that they must ratify the Mellon- 
Berenger debt agreement, a matter upon 
which not only France’s commercial credit 
but the future of the Poincaré government 
depended. M. Poincaré’s step was confi- 
dent. Since the Chamber adjourned the 
week before a new weapon, a new per- 
suader, had come into his hands. Philip 
Snowden, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had announced that if France paid 
the U. S. the $400,000,000 which non-rati- 
fication of the debt agreement entailed, 
Great Britain would insist on the immedi- 
ate payment of a like sum against her debt 
bill (see p. 23). Not 400 but 800 millions, 
therefore, was the price of non-ratification. 


President of the Chamber Fernand 
Bouisson glanced at the bulky ream of 
manuscript which Prime Minister Poin- 
aré carried and quickly disconnected the 
system of 15-minute warning lights lately 
installed to speed parliamentary debate 
(Time, July 8). The Chamber settled it- 
self for a long session. M. Poincaré piled 
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high the sheets of paper in front of him, 
all written in his own microscopic hand, 
and poured out a formidable drink of 
water. 

“My duty is painful,” said he, shooting 
out his chin, speaking in quick staccato 
sentences, ‘“‘but it is clear and categoric 
and I will fulfillit tothe end... . 

“We must ratify, and we must ratify in 
a form which will.permit our creditors to 
accept our ratification. It is not a ques- 
tion of ratifying the debts. We have al- 
ready recognized our debts. What we 
have got to ratify is the accords which 
have given us delays for settlement. . 

“How can we ask Germany to bind 
herself to pay us during 60 years if we are 
not prepared to do likewise toward our 
creditors?” 

The Deputies squirmed in embarrass- 
ment. Quickly he made use of Chancellor 
Snowden’s statement: 

“Our obligations are undeniable. 

If we fail to ratify these agreements we 
have received warning from the | British] 
House of Commons notifying us that they 
will be modified to our disadvantage.” 

Prime Minister Poincaré talked on. An 
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© Keystone 
RAYMOND POINCARE 
“My duty is painful, but . 


hour passed, two, three. Having beaten 
down opposition with the force of his 
choppy, tack-hammer sentences, he frank- 
ly admitted that he, Raymond Poincaré, 
was far from approving of the Mellon- 
Berenger agreement as written. For ten 
years he had hoped for better terms from 
Washington. 

“But,” he shouted suddenly, “when dur- 
ing ten years one knocks at a door and it 
remains closed, one must admit to one’s 
self, gentlemen, that it is closed! . . 

“The Government is not hostile to the 
Chamber’s expressing reservations,” he 
argued. “It is only opposed to their being 
incorporated in the law of ratification, and 
considers it its duty to inform the country 
and Parliament that there is no chance of 


reservations so formulated being ac- 
cepted. ... 

“There are those present who would like 
to overthrow the Government on the ques- 
tion of ratification. Let them hurry, so 
the successor can have time to face the 
War supplies debt and reply to American 
demands! : 

“Do you know what it means if this 
accord is not ratified? It means that 
France will be drawn before an arbitra- 
tion tribunal where the United States has 
a clear case. She has merely to present 
little slips of paper signed by France 
acknowledging the debts.” 

After four hours of speechmaking, the 
Chamber adjourned. The Deputies rose 
stiffly from their chairs and stumbled 
homeward. But M. Poincaré was in the 
rostrum again at 9:30 the next morning 
—he had only finished his preamble. By 
noon he was well under way. At 8 p. m. 
he was nearly done. So was the opposi- 
tion, after eleven hours of listening. They 
sat silently in their chairs thinking of 
cushions. 

Having retold the entire history of 
France’s debts to the U. S., touched on 
the history of the Reparations conferences, 
the occupation of the Ruhr, he abruptly 
asked his audience: 

“Who is sure that we are not going to 
need England and America again some 
day? Are we going to leave in existence a 
nasty misunderstanding over war debts?” 

Members of the right wing applauded. 
Socialists were in an uproar. Having 
listened quietly to M. Poincaré on the first 
day they were determined to heckle him 
on the second. Regardless of the merits 
of the controversy they were bent on over- 
throwing the Poincaré government if they 
possibly could. But as M. Poincaré well 
knew, they lacked a leader. The conserva- 
tive Echo de Paris sourly printed a car- 
toon showing lanky Ramsay MacDonald 
hoisting the red flag to the salutes of the 
leading French Liberals and Radicals. Ob- 
servers found none of them strong enough 
timber for the Premiership. 

In the foreground stood plump, ab- 
dominal Edouard Herriot, France’s Prime 
Minister in 1924-25. Officially leader of 
the Opposition, round M. Herriot’s politi- 
cal fortunes have sunk so low during the 
past year that March elections nearly saw 
him robbed of his virtually hereditary 
position as Mayor of prosperous, silk- 
weaving Lyons. 

A tiny bugler (in the cartoon) was 
liberal, pacifistic Aristide Briand, nine 
times Prime Minister of France. Popular 
abroad, M. Briand’s chances seemed spiked 
at home by the fact that as Foreign Min- 
ister in the Poincaré Cabinet he is already 
pledged to Poincaré’s debt ratification 
policy. 

Most likely candidate was the lanky, 
long-mustached figure of Socialist Leon 
Blum, peering over Herriot’s right shoul- 
der. Opposing the Poincaresque occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, Deputy Blum’s Social- 
ism is mild, his attitude often conciliatory. 
By origin Deputy Blum is an Alsatian 
Jew. With famed French Socialist Jean 
Jaures he had an active part in the Drey- 
fus case. 


.yer, Maitre 


L’ Affaire Klotz 

Newsreaders in Paris turned eagerly last 
week to the final chapter of what has been 
headlined since last winter as L’affaire 
Klotz. 

Louis Lucien Klotz was Minister of Fi- 
nance in the War Cabinet of Georges 
Clemenceau. He it was who agreed to 
purchase for $400,000,000 the surplus War 
stocks of the A. E. F., payment for which 
falls due on Aug. 1 unless France ratifies 
the Mellon-Berenger debt agreement in 





Louis LucIEN Kotz 
He blamed his grandfather. 


the meantime (see col. 1). He -it was 
who ran up enormous budget deficits im- 
mediately after the War, and who an- 
swered, “Les Boches payeront!”’ (The 
Germans will pay) to all remonstrances. 
Seven months ago Financier Klotz was 
unceremoniously jailed, charged with pass- 
ing $75,000 worth of “rubber checks”— 
the kind which bounce back worthless 
from the bank—to pay gambling debts 

Last week he went to trial. The presi- 
dent and judges of the court in their black 
robes sat owl-solemn while the Klotz law- 
Torres, waxed passionate 
in defense of his client. Proudly he re- 
viewed the Klotz War record. Prisoner 
Klotz nodded in approval. Then to the 
charge. Lawyer Torres admitted it, Klotz 
had passed bad checks, which checks had 
all been made good later by banker friends. 
But the excuse, Messieurs les juges, was 
that Louis Lucien Klotz was the victim of 
a dual nature. At one moment he was the 
incorruptible Minister of Finance, the next 
a wretched victim of gambler’s fever. 
This fault was all due to poor M. Klotz’s 
grandfather who had debauched young 
Klotz by giving him, at the age of ten, 
crisp hundred-franc notes with which to 
play piquet in the evening. 

The three black-gowned judges finally 
announced that, in view of the facts that 
M. Klotz had admittedly given $75,000 
worth of worthless checks, had drawn 
$2,000 illegally from a U. S. bank in Paris, 
had been entrusted with $20,000 to invest 
in artificial silk, had invested $1,000 of it 
and gambled away the rest—M. Klotz was 
guilty. They sentenced him to two years 
in prison, fined him 50 francs ($2). 
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GERMANY 
Orloff Case 


In 1924 Ramsay MacDonald, Prime 
Minister of Britain’s impotent minority 
Labor Government, re-opened diplomatic 
relations with the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. Within a few months the 
Labor Government was defeated on its 
Russian policy, a general election was 
called. At the height of a bitter campaign 
Lord Northcliffe’s Daily Mail printed in 
noble indignation a letter apparently from 
Grigory Evseevich Zinoviev, “Bomb boy 
of Bolshevism,” onetime director of the 
Third International, urging British Com- 
munists to revolt, Communist sympa- 
thizers in the British Army and Navy to 
mutiny. As a result the election went 
overwhelmingly Conservative. Soviet 
officials denied the Zinoviev letter, British 
Laborites insisted it was a forgery. Little 
could be proved. 

Last winter to Hubert R. Knickerbocker, 
Berlin correspondent of New York’s 
Evening Post, appeared one Vladimir Or- 
loff, bald, vandyke-bearded, onetime 
Councillor of State in the Imperial Russian 
Government. Mephistophelian M. Orloff 
had in his possession letters elaborately 
typed on official Soviet notepaper purport- 
ing to show that U. S. Senators William 
Edgar Borah and George William Norris 
had accepted $100,000 bribes from Soviet 
agents. 

Correspondent Knickerbocker, unim- 
pressed, went to the Berlin military police 
with his-story. Very quickly it was proved 
that the Borah letters were forgeries, that 
bald M. Orloff himself had forged them. 
Imperial Orloff, whose secret traffickings 
enabled him to own two houses in Berlin 
and a country place on the Elbe, was 
hastily jailed to await trial; jailed with him 
was Michael Pavlovsky, his “errand boy.” 
Rumors were insistent that not only the 
Borah letters but the more important 
Zinoviev letter were the work of Orloff. 

Fortnight ago the Orloff trial, long 
awaited, commenced. Startling was the 
testimony of Harold Siewert, head of the 
detective agency which is complainant 
against the defendants. 

“T have been told,” said he, “that Orloff 
and Pavlovsky frequently boasted that 
they were the authors of the Zinoviev 
letter.” 

“Who told you this?” demanded Defense 
Attorney Walter Jaffe. 

“Nuntia!” answered Detective Siewert 
bluntly. 

Consternation! Nuntia is the popular 
name for Germany’s most secret, most un- 
mentionable police organization. It is as 
unmentionable as Russia’s famed Cheka. 
The embarrassed judge hastily dismissed 
the witness, adjourned court for three 
days. 

When the Orloff trial finally re-as- 
sembled there was no more awkward men- 
tion of Nuntia. It was simply announced 
that Detective Siewert had suffered a 
nervous breakdown, would be unable to 
testify again. Further, the case would be 
strictly limited to the forged Borah let- 
ters. The prosecution’s desire to rush the 


case through was understandable. De- 


fense Attorney Jaffe had clear and em- 
barrassing proof that the reason Nuntia 
knew so much about bald Orloff was that 
Orloff, fanatical anti-Bolshevist, had given 








RuMANIA’S MANIU 
He suspected his King’s father. 


long and valuable service to Nuntia as a 
German spy. 

Orloff and Pavlovsky were hastily sen- 
tenced to four months imprisonment, a 
sentence which they had already served 
awaiting trial. Then they were to be 
exiled from Germany. The German police, 
however, announced that Orloff and Pav- 
lovsky had no official nationality. Hence 
they could not be exiled, “because no other 
country would receive them.” Instead 
Vladimir Orloff must remain upon his 
country place, apply for police permission 
every time he wished to leave the property. 

These embarrassing details finished, the 
Zinoviev forgery still unproved, Forger 
Orloff. practically unpunished, Prussian 
State’s Attorney Ebel and Defense Attor- 
ney Jaffe united in long and fervent praises 
of the noble character, the elegant be- 
havior of U. S. Correspondent Knicker- 
bocker. 

Said Herr 
Knickerbocker: 

“T shall never call him an agent pro- 
vocateur again. I shall call him spiriius 
rectus: the Upright Spirit of the trial. 

“Knickerbocker in fact was the only 
point of light in this dark complex of 
events. I may say that I only wish that 
all witnesses before the German courts 
would render testimony as he did.” 

Other governments, wondering what Spy 
Orloff’s future relations with Nuntia would 
be, ordered their agents to observe his 
conduct closely. 


RUMANIA 


Fantastic Colonel 


In Eastern Europe unusual quiet is a 
sure sign of political activity. Early last 
week the streets of Bucharest were still as 
a Puritan Sabbath. Shop fronts were 
steel-shuttered, cafés were deserted save 


Jaffe of Newsgatherer 


for an occasional worried waiter, moodily 
wiping the empty table tops. Foreign 
correspondents, smelling trouble, grav- 
itated toward the Bucharest telegraph 
office. It was closed, and not going to 
open. As the day advanced, groups of 
soldiers in steel helmets and khaki ap- 
peared on the street corners, leaning 
against lamp posts, smoking cigarets when 
their officers were not looking. 

Alert correspondents soon learned the 
basic facts: the popular peasant govern- 
ment of energetic Prime Minister Juliu 
Maniu had successfully suppressed an at- 
tempted coup d’état; 200 persons, most of 
them artillery officers, had been arrested; 
suspected regiments were confined to their 
barracks; strict censorship of the press, 
abolished by the Maniu government eight 
months ago, was instantly revived. 

In spite of arrests and imprisonments, 
correspondents were unable to discover 
the individuals directly responsible for the 
attempted uprising. But it was easy to 
guess the responsible group. 

In November 1928, the government of 
Vintila Bratianu, last of the Bratianu dic- 
tators who have ruled Rumania as a family 
property for 48 years (Time, Nov. 19), 
was overthrown by Dr. Maniu’s Peasant 
Party. For months the Bratianus and the 
remains of their “Liberal” party have 
chafed, muttered, plotted, as one by one 
the holders of Bratianu sinecures were dis- 
missed, Bratianu pensions were cancelled, 
the fleet of Government automobiles, pur- 
chased for Bratianu use, was sold. 

A few weeks ago, active Prime Minister 
Maniu struck a vital blow at the remaining 
Bratianu power by decentralizing local ad- 
ministrations, cutting the influence of the 
Central Bucharest ministries, still Bratianu 
appointees, in rural Rumania. 

Then came the attempted uprising. No 
one in the Maniu government, however, 
dared blame the Bratianu “Liberals” 
openly. Elected scapegoat was a little- 
known artillery colonel, one August Stojka. 
Though Bucharest newspapers dared print 
no comment on the uprising, its cause or 
effect, the following effusion was issued by 
Minister of the Interior Vaida-Voevod: 

“Some civil agitators known for a long 
time to the authorities as men without 
scruple or worth, organized a ridiculous 
plot against the form of the state without 
causing the least disorder. 

“Investigation of the conspiracy con- 
tinued today. A certain August Stojka, a 
former Colonel of fantastic personality, 
has been attempting for two months to 
create a Fascist organization. 

“The authorities have known of the 
organization from the very first. Recently 
the chief of the organization called two 
night meetings to which members were 
asked to come armed. After such a pro- 
ceeding had taken place in defiance of the 
law the authorities decided to arrest these 
persons.” 

Unmentioned in the official report was 
the fact that onetime Court Chamberlain 
General Angelescu, powerful Bratianu 
appointee, much more potent than “fan- 
tastic” Col. Stojka, was also arrested, im- 
prisoned with Fantastic Stojka in the 
Jilavele military prison. 

Feeling that the crisis was temporarily 
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past, Prime Minister Maniu_grandilo- 
quently proffered his resignation late last 
week. It was promptly refused. More 
modestly, he sent urgent messages to Dow- 
ager Queen Marie at Castle Bled, Jugo- 
slavia, where she has been attending the 
third accouchement of her daughter, Queen 
Marie of Jugoslavia (Time, July 8), asking 
her to be so kind as to return to Bucharest 
with small King Mihai as soon as possible. 
A disquieting feature of the plot had been 
the discovery in Bucharest of papers 
signed, “In the name of His Majesty, King 
Carol.” Peasant-Prime Minister Maniu 
feared that exiled, slack-chinned Carol, for 
all his promises not to interfere with 
Rumanian politics, had been misbehaving 
again. He was reported last week at Bled, 
only 250 miles from the Rumanian border. 
Elaborately explained as a visit to discuss 
with Queen Marie his son’s education, it 
was generally thought to be connected with 
the squashed coup. Queen Marie lingered 
at Bled, took her time about returning 
with King Mihai to Bucharest. 

Imaginative correspondents saw a pos- 
sible Polish complication to the Rumanian 
plot in the bald statement, given out at 
Washington, that the Rumanian Minister 
to Poland, Carol Davila, had been trans- 
ferred to Washington, and Rumanian 
Minister to the U. S., George Cretziano, 
transferred to Poland. 


PERSIA 
Cartridge Counting 


Successful in Afghanistan, the Moham- 
medan mullahs (priests) of Near Asia 
have spread their reactionary revoltings to 
neighboring Persia. Black-fezzed and 
bearded, they last week shouted in Persian 
market places that Shah Reza Khan Pah- 
lavi is trying to Europeanize Persia, de- 
bauch her youth, rob her people. Always 
ready for a fight, nomadic Arabs in South 
Persia rose in revolt, tried to draw into 
the fray the dreaded Bakhtiari, fiercest 
of Persian tribes. 

No fool is Shah Reza of Persia. Fifteen 
years ago he was an insignificant private 
in Tsar Nicholas II’s Cossack garrison in 
Persia. By persistent, painstaking ban- 
ditry he terrorized the Persian Majlis (As- 
sembly) into making him Minister of War, 
Prime Minister, Dictator and finally Shah- 
inshah, King of Kings, ruler of the Pea- 
cock Throne. 

Whatever his aims, he remains a good 
soldier. In a dusty grey motor he rushed, 
last week, from arsenal to arsenal through 
Persia, counting cartridges. At Teheran he 
beamed as shiny new bombing planes, just 
purchased from Berlin, landed on the flying 
field. Wasting no time, he despatched the 
bombers to blow up the sheep and the 
goats, the oxen and asses of the rebellious 
Arabs in an effort to cut off their chief 
food source. He inspected a fleet of ar- 
mored cars for hill-fighting. 

Late in the week rebels captured the 
village of Fasa Niris, advanced on wine- 
making, goat-smelling Shiraz. Undis- 
mayed, Shah Reza continued counting 
cartridges, sent a telegram to Forughi 
Khan, his astute, warlike Ambassador at 
Constantinople, offering him the post of 
Persian Prime Minister to return and help 
put down the revolt. 

Rebellion in Persia is far more vital to 
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TOWARD 


KENCHANTING 


ISLANDS—THREE NEW 
LINERS TAKE THEIR WAY 


Once Aladdin flew East on a magic carpet—a dull trip compared to your golden 
hours on the three new passenger motor ships of the NYK Line to the many= 
colored fascination of the Orient. At once you meet on these ships the East’s 
enthralling art, wedding Oriental beauty to applied science of modern luxury. 
Deepening pleasures await you on the newest liners crossing the Pacific. 
Modern comforts in a spacious Verandah ...whence you watch the sky= 
blue ocean. A. Japanese Ceremonial Room. A cozy Smoking Room for 
reading and relaxation. A. Roman Swimming Pool for a cool plunge. A 
fastidious Dining Room ‘with exquisite-American and Japanese cuisine, as 
desired, with Japanese service. A vast Lounge for gay dances... a theatre 
...concerts, And then...the enchantment of Japan and the Orient. 


First Sailing...M.S. ASAMA MARU 
from San Francisco...November Gth 


Ral ‘Sa E< 
Li~ & 


JAPAN — CHINA — PHILIPPINES 
with Stop-over at HONOLULU 


Regular Sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco, $230—$300 up. 
Every other Friday from Los Angeles, $240—$300 up. Fortnightly Sailings from 
Seattle direct to the Orient, $195 up »*% Round-the-Pacific Tours with privilege 
to start from any point en route. Rates from $852.40 up. Round-the-World in 
either direction with privilege of stop-over at more ports of call than by any other 
route, $910 up, jacholieg rail fare to and from your home. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write Dept.20 


NEW YORK $ 10 Bridge St. SAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market Street 
CHICAGO, 100 West Monroe St. SEATTLE $ 1404 - 4th Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 605 So. Grand Ave. or any local Railroad or Steamship Agent 
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NEW BEAUTY 
NEW INTERESTS 
AND NEW EXPERIENCES 


AST of your Occidental | 
worries for a while. Make 


a cruise Around the World. Feel 
the spell of the Orient... the 
languor of starry, scented nights 

_ the mystery of ancient lands. 
Watch the monkeys skipping 
over the walls of Jaipur... and 
a stately Indian squat down in 
the street to make tea on his 
portable brazier. Enjoy the musi- 
cal comedy customs of Korea... 
where a manshows his top-knot 
thru a stove pipe hat of wire 
netting. 33 countries to see... 





including Indo-China and 
Borneo . . . 140 days to absorb 
them. The luxurious 


QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
STEAMERS | 


to connect them. She is experi- 

enced, you know .. . for this is 
her 7th Around the World 
Cruise. So sail eastward trom 
New York January 6th... on 


| shanov 


| July 2, 





The? bvage of 
Your Dreams 


arriving in every country at the 
ideal season. 

Rates $2000 and up include an extra- 
ordinary programof shore excursions. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


amburg- American 


Lt 4 
39Broadway New York 
208 Tremont Street, Boston; 177 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 262 S. Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia ; 1026 Locust Street, St. Louis;!574 Market 
Street, San Francisco: 807 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles; 614 St. James St. West, Mon- 
treal; 274 Main Street, Winnipeg; Adams 
Building, Edmonton. 
Or Local Tourist Agents, 
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Western business than trouble in Afghan- 
istan. Interest in Afghanistan is largely 
speculative. Persia contains some of the 
largest, richest oil deposits in the Near 
East. Last week in the prayers of many 
a British and U. S. oil tycoon, the name 
of Shah Reza led all the rest. 


CHINA 
C. E. R. Seized 


With a suddenness that jolted the world 
from its hopes for peace in war-torn China, 
pygmy President Chiang-Kai-shek, who 
conquered all China in three years, seized 
Manchuria’s 250-million-dollar Chinese 
Eastern Railway, 1,179 miles long, which 
belies its name by belonging to Soviet 
Russia. Seized and packed post haste 
from Harbin, headquarters of the C. E. R.., 
were 174 Soviet railway officials and em- 
ployes. They scuttled north, minus their 
belongings, into Siberia. General Manager 
A. I. Emshanov who had refused the 
peremptory request of Lu-Yung-hwang, 
President of the C. E. R. directorate, to 
hand over the railway management, found 
himself suddenly being hustled with his 
office force through MHarbin’s cobbled 
streets and dusty squares and locked into 
his house preparatory to being booted from 
the country. Almost immediately, the 
Chinese assistant general manager, Shan 
Chi-khan, walked into the empty Em- 
office, sat down, took charge for 
China and kept the trains moving despite 


| riots. 


The C. E. R.’s Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., seized by District Governor 
Chang Ching-Lin, reported the success of 
the stroke to President Chiang and to Man- 


| churia’s War Lord, Marshal Chang Hsueh- 


Liang, awaiting word at Peking where they 
had planned the coup. 
Back to his capital at 
satisfied President Chiang; 
ress at Mukden, Manchuria, 400 miles 
from Harbin went the “Tiger’s Cub,” 
young Chang, after helping to break the 
railroad treaty concluded by his father, 
the late, mighty Chang Tso-lin (TIME, 
1928). Both went to marshal 
armies against further trouble for both 
knew that seizure of the C. E. R. was open 
signal to a battle by which they hoped to 


Nanking went 
up to his fort- 


| crush the Russian domination of China’s 


wealthiest region. 

Simultaneous with the seizure of the 
Railway, last week, the Chinese Govern- 
ment announced dead the treaty negoti- 
ated by Marshal Chang Tso-lin in 1924 
covering its joint operation by Russia and 
China. President Lu Yung-huang, un- 
muzzled at last, explained: “Since 1924, 
violations of the Treaty have been numer- 
ous. . . . Soviet Communist propaganda 
through . . . the railway is proved by doc- 
in the recent 
raid of the Soviet Consulate at Harbin 
We are constrained to take the present 
drastic measures to safeguard China’s in- 
terests.” Distinctly a threat was his con- 
clusion: “If Russia resorts to retaliatory 
measures, China is prepared to deal effec- 


| tively with them.” 


In Peking Foreign Minister C. T. Wang 
announced the end of all diplomatic re- 
lations between China and Soviet Russia. 
He eased off the threat of war thus: “We 
are not inimical to Soviet Russia. Posi- 
tively we are not unfriendly. But we will 
not tolerate Soviet propaganda.” 


While troops were reported massing last 
week on both sides of the Sino-Russo 
boundary, the Soviet Government signified 
it would do its utmost to prevent their 
clashing, despatched from Moscow by air 
Railway Commissioner L. B. Serebriakov 
to confer with China’s Foreign Minister. 
Onlookers wondered how oldtime Bolshe- 
vik Serebriakov, now high in the Com- 
munist Party, would deal with Communist- 
enemy Wang. Wise ones pointed out that 
Comrade Serebriakov is also vice presi- 
dent of Amtorg Trading Corp. of Man- 
hattan, giant trade outlet for Russian } 
goods; that he would doubtless do his 
conciliatory best to avoid Russia’s having 
to revert to the slow, expensive Trans- 
Siberian Railway to vent her increasing 
goods on the world. 

Followed, shortly, to Nanking a Rus- 
sian ultimatum demanding within three 
days release of all Soviet prisoners in 
Harbin, consent to an immediate confer- 
ence to discuss the C. E. R. question. 


a 


Anxious as was Russia for the C. E. R., 
last week, was Japan, China’s other neigh- 
bor on the left, for her South Manchuria 
Railway which cuts north from the great 
Japanese port of Dairen to Changchun, 
where it connects with the C. E. R. In- | 
geniously wangled from Russia after the : 
Russo-Japanese War, the S. M. R. is today 
worth $220,000,000, keeps the Japanese 
Colony of Korea fed with Manchurian " 
wheat and soya beans. Its 700 miles of i 
track are guarded by 20,000 soldiers 
against just such an attack as last week . 
befell the C. E. R. | 
} 








to Canada via a 
transatlantie ! 
SAmOe « « « 


This August and September... two 
bracing days at sea... New York to 
Halifax on a great Cunard-Anchor 
Liner... Europe-bound. Choice of 
seven tours offering leisure, sports, 
good company. ..in the cool, quiet 
hae of Canada’s old French and 
English atmosphere. Return by rail 
or sea. Steamer rate New York to 
Halifax $50 up... 9 to 17 day 


all-expense tours $125.50 up. 


Two weeks ‘abroad’ | 


Sailings from New York 
Transylvania Aug. 17 
Caledonia Aug. 24 
California Aug. 31 


CUNARD LINE 
ANCHOR LINE 
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See Your Local Agent 
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DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines... 
REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines 
»- POWERS Accounting Machines 


IN a certain Wisconsin hosiery mill every 
corner of every room is painted a spotless 


white. Why? “No one ever chucks rub- 
bish in a white corner,” the owner says. 


But what of the dark corners of business 
. . . where warehouse inventories are in- 
adequately supervised . . . sales opportun- 


ities wasted . . . shipments lagging . . . 
collections costly and slow? If only these 
corners could be painted white. 

They can be with figures, the white paint 
of business. Figures bring hidden facts to 
light .. . keep economic waste from ac- 
cumulating . .. clarify vision ... strength- 
en control. 

Now that Remington Rand has united 
the leading makers of accounting equip- 


ment in one organization »+. you have 
a central source of impartial advice. From 


among the 30 models of all types of ac- 
counting machines, we will recommend 
the one that best fits your individual 
needs and systems. 


A Remington Rand staff technician will 
gladly consult with you concerning your 
accounting problems. His advice usually 
leads to important savings. Telephone 
our nearest office. 


Accounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE ne. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales offices in all principal cities 
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COLONIAL 
ATKWAYS 


G° the modern way over 

at Colonial network ! 
Cut the corners to your destina- 
tion! Less time in travel—more 
for business and pleasure. No 
dust, dirt, or “traffic jams” —swift, 
cool, restful travel when you go 
by AIR. . Colonial Airways, 
270 Madison Ave., New York. 


ALS. SERVICE 


DEPENDABLE ~ SAFE 
















to airports—magazines, stationery 
provided. Steward service, light 
refreshments served. The de luxe 
air line of the East. 1 hour 45 min- 
utes flying time. . Colonial 
Air Transport, Inc., 80 Federal 
Street, Boston. 








Daily service each way, via Al- 
bany. Comfortable cabin-en- 
closed planes, up the scenic Hud- 
son River. 4 hours to Montreal. 
Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc., 
270 Madison Ave., New York. 





enclosed Sikorsky Amphibions. 
45 minutes each way. Take off 
from convenient waterfront in 
each city. . . . Colonial Western 


Airways, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 
Write or Phone Nearest Office 


For Information or Literature 
EB bh lM eb nscald 


COLONIAL 
FLYING SERVICE 


—in the territories served by the 
Colonial Airways, maintain flying 
schools and distribute Fairchild, 
Challenger, Fleet and Pitcairn 
planes. Complete maintenance, 
repair and service facilities are 
operated at every important air- 
port on the Colonial System and 
special charter and passenger 
flights are carried out to and from 
all recognized airports. 


Two planes daily—transportation | 


Twice daily over Niagarain cabin | 








AERONAUTICS 








| 246 Hours 


In 246 hr. (101 days) you can: 

Paint a house and barn. 

Read the Bible through. 

Steam from the U. S. to Constantinople. 

Learn to be a detective by correspond- 
ence. 

Get a new car delivered. 

Have your appendix out and recover. 

Harvest, thresh and ship a wheat crop. 

While other people were doing such 


| things, Aviators Loren W. Mendell, 30, of 


Los Angeles and Roland B. Reinhart, 29, of 
Salem, Ore., listened for 246 hr., 43 min., 
c., to the steady roar of an old Wright 
Whirlwind motor, regulate | the controls of 
an old Buhl air sedan called the Angeleno, 
and soared, soared, soared over Southern 


32 se 


California. When they had been up 175 
hours, one hour longer than the last 
World’s record (Time, July 15), a great 


crowd gathered at the Culver City airport 
set up such a hullabaloo that “talkie” direc- 
tors on nearby lots had to stop work. The 
soarers sent down messages announcing 
that they were “tough hombres,” would 
stay up 300 hours. 

Refuse which they had to drop out of 
the ship caught and accumulated on the 
tail, however. Came an hour when the 
Angeleno wabbled so badly she could not 
stay under her refueling plane (piloted by 


Paul Whittier, local millionaire). The 
“tough hombres”’ descended, went to a hos- 
pital, slept. When they awoke, bedside 


microphones were ready to let them talk to 
their public. 

Rewards: 

Congratulations from their backers, who 
included air-conscious William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, Wilsonian Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, owner of the airport and the Ange- 
leno. 

$1,000 each from Wright 
Co. 

$500 each from a realty firm developing 
a tract near the airport. 

A new Buhl sedan ($13,500). 

Vaudeville contracts for $3,000 weekly 
apiece. 

Fame. 


Aeronautical 


| Ocean Hoppers 


hopping 
the 


were 
almost at 


Five groups of flyers 
across the North Atlantic 
same time last week. 

U. S. Roger Quincy Williams, left- 
handed pilot, and Lewis Yancey, left- 
handed navigator, after a six-week wait 
and two accidents to their first plane, the 
Green Flash, flew a second Bellanca, one- 
Whirlwind-motored Pathfinder, unerringly 
from Old Orchard, Me., to Santander, 
Spain, where gas shortage had forced the 
Old Orchard-Paris Yellow Bird down 
three weeks prior (T1ME, June 24). Gas 
shortage also arrested the Pathfinder’s 
flight. Bound for Rome, she rose again 
and got there without another stop. 

Premier, King and Pope received and 
praised the flyers. 

Flyer Williams is president of Airvia 
Transportation Co. which is to begin New 
York-Boston passenger service this week, 
with Savoia-Marchetti flying boats. 


U. S. Parker W. Cramer, Robert H. 


Santiago, 


Gast and Robert Wood, in the Sikorsky 
called ’Untin’ Bowler, were at Port Bur- 
well, Labrador, last week, trying to get 
away, detained by bad weather. Crushing 
ice damaged their anchored ship. A half- 
gale swept it to sea, a total loss. 

Swedish. The Swedish plane Sverige 
reached Ivigtut on the east coast of Green- 
land. She had been held in Iceland for a 
month by engine trouble and bad weather 
(Time, June 17). 

Polish. In the Amiot biplane Mars- 
zalek Pilsudski (Marshal Pilsudski) Casi- 
mir Kubala and Leon Idzikowski took off 
from Paris for the U. S. Strong winds 
came up against them, forced them to 
battle to reach the Azores. In landing the 
plane overturned, exploded, fatally injured 
flyer Idzikowski. 

French. Forty-five minutes after the 
Marszalek Pilsudski, Pilot Dieudonné 
Costes and Maurice Bellonte took off from 
the same field for the same destination. 
When they were over Tours a plane over- 
took them and dropped a motion picture 
film of their Paris departure. Encountering 
the same winds that defeated the Poles, 
Pilot Costes saw his speed reduced from 
125 to5om.p.h. Realizing his fuel would 
not hold out against such odds he wheeled, 
flew back, landed near Paris. 

——— # - 
Roping a Continent 

A lot of things happened in South Amer- 
ican aviation last week (see Map, p. 30): 
@ Pan-American Airways (U. S.) extended 
U. S. air mail service down the west coast 
from Mollendo, Peru, to Santiago, Chile, 
thus completing the longest U. S. air mail 
route—Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone, to 
3,900 mi. Scheduled travel time 
from New York to Santiago is 8 days, 
against 21 days by boat. Postage per 
half-ounce is 7o¢ from any point in the 
U3: 

@ SCADTA (Colombian-German) _ re- 
ceived Chilean permission to extend its 
lines from Colombia to Arica, Chile. Thus 
SCADTA will parallel part of the Pan- 
American west coast route. 

@ American International Airways (U. S.) 
sent its flagplane Southern Star down the 
west coast from Panama to Santiago, 
demonstrating to Latin-Americans that an- 
other U. S. line might compete in that 
territory. 

@ Pan-American Airways sent a survey 
plane from San Juan, Porto Rico, to Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana (on South Amer- 
ica’s north coast), by way of Guadeloupe 
(French possession), Martinique (French 
possession ), Georgetown (British Guiana). 
That is the mail route which U. S. Assist- 
ant Postmaster General Warren Irving 
Glover last week authorized to go into 
eperation next month. 

@ Pan-American Airway’s man, Gene Sum- 
mers, was at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, con- 
tending with Brazil’s Secretary of Public 
Works Victor Konder for Brazilian air 
mail contracts, which would profit Pan- 
American when it extends its lines down 
around the east coast to Buenos Aires. 

@ President Ralph A. O’Neill of New 
York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line was also 


*Air mail to Latin-American countries should 
be labeled “par avian—by air mail.” 
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Re-fueling the ‘‘Fort Worth’’ 


Robbins and Kelly flew this Ryan 
to a new world endurance record 


Not by 


It was not chance that enabled Lindbergh to fly 
safely to his destination—Le Bourget Field. 


Nor was it chance that sustained Robbins and 
Kelly in breaking all world records for contin- 
uous flight. 


Miss Marvel Crosson did not “‘trust to luck”’ in 


setting a new altitude mark for women — nearly 
24,000 feet. 


If you will ask these famous pilots what made 
possible their mastery of the air, they will tell 
you Ryan stamina played a most important part. 


TIME 


Miss Marvel 
Crosson 


She flew the Ryanin 
setting a new altitude 
mark for women 


The sound engineering, rugged construction and 
surplus power that have distinguished Ryan 
performance the world over, will make Ryan a 
worthy representative of you and your business. 
In stability and sureress of control, the out- 
standing ship of its type. 


Any Ryan distributor will gladly demonstrate. 
For handsome illustrated catalog, write The 
Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corporation, Lambert- 


St. Louis Airport, Anglum, St. Louis County, 
Missouri. 


Department of Commerce Approved Type Certift- 
T 4 . 7 . f ma . 
cate No. 142, including land gear and pontoons 


a Wee 
- RYAN - 


The New 
Model 


SISTER SHIP OF THE 





Brougham 
For Six 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 





The ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ 
Lindbergh flew this Ryan to Paris 


29 
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They found — 


no need for revisions 


N acertain eastern city the passen- 

ger, freight and air-mail trafhic of 

the local port has doubled in the past 
year. 

Other cities envy the national reputation 
which this community is building for itself. 
It has become a focal point in America’s new 
airways network. 

The astute local industrialists who first 
foresaw the aviation potentialities of their 
city have double cause to congratulate them- 
selves, 

Despite phenomenal growth, no costly 
revisions of their port have been required. 


Their airport was designed with the expert | 


knowledge of trained airport engineers; the | 


growth was foreseen; provided for in initial 
plans. 


Airport Engineering is a major function of 


the American Airports Corporation. 

But whatever your airports problem may 
be, we are equipped to assist you. 

We will act directly, or as your consultants, 
in arranging for the financing of an airport, 
selecting and acquiring the site, designing 
and constructing all ground work, organizing 
management and assuring profitable opera- 
tion. The corporation is also prepared to take 
over the management of airports with a view 
to obtaining the advantages to be derived 
from chain management. 

Our staff of financial advisers, realtors, 
engineers, architects, and aviation executives 
is at your service. 


AMERICAN 


AIRPORTS 
CORPORATION 





527 Fifth Ave., New York 








Get: 


Juan TERRY TRIPPE 
He learned from the factory up. 





in Rio, contending with Secretary Konder 
for the same contracts. President O’Neill 
had stopped there on a flight from San 
Juan to Buenos Aires surveying for the 
east coast air line he proposes to develop. 
(. Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s man, Dee Tobin, 
was a third U. S. entrepreneur at Rio con- 
tending for the same contracts. 


It was a race to rope in the entire South 
American continent with air lines. To the 
winners (for no one of the five major con- 
tenders is likely to gain monopoly in any 
one region) great profits are in store. There 
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is mail to be carried and the governments 
as a matter of public policy pay handsome- 
ly.* Although none of the lines expect to 
carry much bulky express for years to 
come, there are precious diamonds, emer- 
alds, sapphires, egret feathers and in dis- 
tricts where businessmen distrust checks, 
cash to be carried. 

The greatest profits are expected from 
passenger transport over the tedious dis- 
tances between U. S. and South American 
business centres. It still takes weeks to 
travel between the two continents by 
watership. Buenos Aires is 18 days from 
New York, Valparaiso 21 days. Distance 
has retarded U. S. exploitation and par- 
ticipation in Latin-American enterprises 
more than have differences in culture and 
language. National City and Chase 
National banks of Manhattan have already 
ventured into South America extensively. 
Officials of such banks and of industries 
with similar foreign enterprise will, the 
aviation companies confidently expect, 
travel often to South America so soon as 
transportation is swift, safe. Such travelers 
will willingly pay high, profitable fares. 
Then it may be that great cities will grow 
in the South American interior, a region 
of potentially vast fruitfulness. Then the 
border cities will become metropolitan 
terminals instead of the way-stations on 
coastal air routes that they now are. 


One U. S. airman is becoming mighty in 
South American aviation, and another is 
promising to become so. They are Juan 
Terry Trippe and Ralph A. O'Neill, presi- 
dents respectively of Pan-American Air- 

*On the 3,900-mile Panama-Santiago route, 
the U. S. pays Pan-American Airways practically 
$2 per mile; not enough to cover flying opera- 
tions, but enough for a sound operating back-log. 
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ways and New York, Rio & Buenos Aires 
Lines. Both are in their middle 30’s, 
both intend to tie a line of transports 
around the continent. Mr. Trippe last 
week was well on his way, Mr. O’Neill 
just starting. 

In their competitive plans they are not 
without competition from others. On the 
east coast there are the long and well fixed 
Condor Air Lines and the Campagnie 
Générale Aeropostale. Condor is German- 
owned, a subsidiary of the German-sub- 
sidized Luft Hansa, strongest aviation con- 
cern of Middle Europe if not of all 
Europe. Condor does a good mail and 
passenger service between Asuncion, Para- 
guay, Buenos Aires and Para, Brazil. Com- 
peting is Aeropostale, French-subsidized. 
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Ratpu A. O'NEILL 
He put wings on Mexico. 





Its main purpose is to rush mail from 
Buenos Aires to Natal, Brazil, whence 
fast ships rush the sacks across the At- 
lantic to Dakar, Senegal, for retransfer to 
France-bound planes. 

On the north coast is Sociedad Colombo 
Alemana de Transportes Aereos, common- 
ly called SCADTA. Head of SCADTA 
is redoubtable Dr. Peter P. von Bauer, an 
Austrian who has become a Colombian 
citizen. He is the aeronautical yes-no man 
of the country. Whoever wishes to touch 
Colombia with aviation lines must man- 
fully deal with him. Pan-American traded 
rights with him in order to complete its 
Caribbean line from Panama to Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. He demanded and re- 
ceived the right to run SCADTA planes 
from Barranquilla, Colombia, to Panama. 

In the interior of the west coast, two 
lines are operating. The more important 
is Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, a German-owned 
concern which carries passengers over the 
rough Bolivia plateau. The other is Fau- 
cett Aviation Co., headed by Elmer J. 
Faucett of the U. S., who has settled in 
Peru. U.S. businessmen who are forced 
to enter the Peruvian interior hire Fau- 
cett taxi-planes. He portages them over 
mountains three miles high. 

Along the west coast competition is zero 
for Pan-American, stupendous for anyone 
else. Manhattan’s Joseph Peter Grace and 





STEARMAN 











Illustrated is the C3B, 3 place open cockpit Stearman, powered with the dependable J5 Whirlwind 


DESCRIPTION 


The lines of a Grecian urn, and the sturdiness 
of a battleship---the zoom and agility of a 
condor, yet when in neutral, as stable as a 
marble cornerstone ... Design is the very 
soul of a Stearman---and engineering, you 
might say, is the brains. The body ... but go 
look for yourself. Inspect the next Stearman 
you see, and fly it, if its jealous owner will 
relinquish the stick. 


PERFORMANCE DATA 


(Conservative with full load) 


Maximum speed . . . . 126M.P.H. 
Landing speed . .. . 4) M.P.H. 

Rate of climb at sea level . 1000 feet per min. 
Service ceiling . . . . 18000 feet 


Cruising speed (1600 R.P.M.) 105 M.P.H. 
DIMENSIONS 





Span upper wing . Ld 
Span lower wing . . . . . 28’ 0” 
Total wing area . . . «. . 207 Sq. feet 
Overalilengthh . . . 1... af 6” 
Moximum height. . . . . . 9/0” 
WU ck cn we ee te a Se 
Width of passenger seat . . . 337," 
Available cargo space . . . . 30 cu, feet 





THE STEARMAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY - WICHITA, KANSAS 
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William Russell Grace, brothers, are the 
commercial tsars. They control ships 
(Grace Line), trading companies (chiefly 
for heavy machinery), banks. Peruvians 
respect and follow their courteously cov- 
ered commands. Other west coast 
nationals do likewise, from Ecuador to 
Chile. 

Because of the Grace prestige and in- 
fluence, Pan-American, when it decided to 
go down the coast, dealt directly with the 
two Graces. They organized Pan-Amer- 
ican Grace Airways, on a half-and-half 
basis. 

The flight which President John K. 
Montgomery of American International 
Airways made down the west coast last 
week was a gesture of defiance, a threat 
against the Pan-American half of the com- 
bination. He does not like the Pan-Amer- 
ican “crowd.” A onetime U. S. Navy and 
Army flying officer, he once was a member 
of Pan-American. Came disagreements, 
disputes, arguments, fights, and he was 
out. 

If and when he forms a west coast 
line, it will probably join at once with the 
New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line which 
Ralph A. O'Neill is shoving through along 
the east coast. The same U. S. money is 
back of both men. 

President Ralph A. O’Neill’s assets are 
a sympathetic personality which Latin- 
Americans would go far to please, a War 
flying career, the organization of the pres- 
ent Mexican air force, a hard business 
head, an adeptness in Latin-American 
politico-commercial intrigue. 

The O’Neill-Montgomery projects stir 
little trepidation in President Juan Terry 
Trippe of Pan-American Airways. He too 
is simpatico and hard-headed. He has at 
heart and hand a transportation system 
which he projected and built himself. 

It was after the War that he really 
started on his pian. He went into plane 
and motor factories to learn their trade. 
He initiated himself with mail contracts 
by getting the first private one which the 
Government granted—between New York 
and Boston. 

With potent finance he was in close 
touch through Hill School and Yale friends. 
So as an operating executive he was well 
qualified when, one year ago, Aviation 
Corp. of the Americas bought Pan- 
American Airways, to make his project 
actual. During the past year he has 
opened passenger lines from Miami to 
Nassau, to Cuba and the West Indies as 
far as Porto Rico (a tourist route), to 
Central America via Brownsville, Tex. 
and Mexico City. 

His mail planes loop around the Gulf 
of Mexico and, since last week, shoot down 
to Chile. Soon he expects them to fly from 
Panama to Trinidad Island, then to Porto 
Rico. Then he will have a Gordian knot 
around the Caribbean Sea which any com- 
petitor will have great difficulty to hack 
apart. 

The extension of his project would seem 
fantastic in one less able. It is no less 
than to throw his lines entirely around 
South America, splicing them near the con- 
tinent’s bottom by a lacet between Buenos 
Aires. Then his Caribbean knot will be a 
handle to the bucket that he expects to 
make of South American air transporta- 
tion. 


THE PRESS 


Heroine 


French police last week seized four 
trunks containing 400 lbs. of heroin and 
other drugs shipped from Alsace to Paris 
under seals of the Afghan Legation. The 
usually immaculate New York Times 
seized the opportunity to contribute to the 
anthology of great typographical errors 
the following subheadline: Police Seized 
Heroine in Trunks Under Diplomatic Im- 
munity—Amanullah’s Son Suspected. 

a “oa 


No Macfaddist 


What the New York (porno) Graphic 
called “an episode of spectacular interest 
and importance” closed last week. Emile 
H. Gauvreau, the Graphic’s Managing 
Editor, resigned. 

The Graphic explained: “Mr. Gauvreau 
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Emi te H. GAUvREAU 


“I have no intention of retiring. . . .” 
retires to assure himself of uninterrupted 
opportunity for an extended rest.” 

Mr. Gauvreau explained: “It probably 
won't be long before I’ll become editor of 
another New York newspaper. I hope so, 
anyway. I have no intention of retiring at 
the age of 37. I resigned from the Graphic 
because I disagreed heartily with Mr. Mac- 
fadden on vital and essential matters of 
policies, not only of his newspaper but 
of his other publications as well. I would 
never work for Mr. Macfadden again 
under any circumstances.” 

Further discourse on what he meant by 
“vital and essential matters of policies” 
Mr. Gauvreau would not give. Other 
newsmen guessed that Editor Gauvreau, a 
real newspaperman at heart and no Mac- 
faddist, had gotten sick of the daily freak 
he had created to please Publisher Mac- 
fadden. The Graphic, a pink tabloid with 
the slogan “nothing but the truth,” is 
scarcely newspaper. Torch murders, gang 
war, divorce cases, scandal, gossip, rumor, 
crime, are its main contents, dished up for 
an illiterate public with girl pictures, fan- 
tastic “composographs” and “editorials” 
by unique Bernarr Macfadden. 

As everyone knows, Publisher Bernarr 


(“Body Love”) Macfadden’s most famed 
magazines concern themselves with “con- 
fessions” of sex-conscious girls who go 
wrong, see the light, reform. They are: 
True Story, True Experiences, True Ro- 
mances, Dream World. To comply with 
postal laws, intimate sex details are usually 
represented by three asterisks (* * *). 

Proud as Publisher Macfadden is of 
his four confessionals, he is most proud 
of his first brain-child and money-maker, 
Physical Culture, which advises seekers 
of health to go to the gymnasium instead 
of the doctor, is filled with pictures of 
full-figured women, brawny near-nuded 
men with marcelled hair and muscle-bound 
expressions.* 

It was this group of literature that Pub- 
lisher Macfadden was publishing when 
Young-man Gauvreau came to him in 
1924, asked for a job. While Managing- 
Editor of the Hartford Courant, News- 
man Gauvreau had contributed pot-boilers 
to Physical Culture. Publisher Macfadden, 
about to found the Graphic, hired the 
Courant’s Gauvreau, soon made him 
Graphic Editor and Publisher. 

To succeed Editor Gauvreau is one 
M. H. Weyrauch, onetime assistant city 
editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, whom 
Mr. Gauvreau took to the Graphic when 
it was started. 





Press Wireless 


Last year, Federal Radio Commission, 
arbiter in all wireless controversies, 
thought it had solved a problem. Con- 
fronted by many a press demand for the 
few remaining short-wave-length radio 
channels not in use, the Commission allo- 
cated 20 transcontinental channels for the 
sole use of newspapers and press associa- 
tions to transmit news. Under the Amer- 
ican Publishers Committee, a number of 
public utility corporations were to be 
formed to handle wireless press matter. 
But the problem was not solved, the 
Commission soon discovered. Loud were 
the cries of newspapers and news services 
charging unequal allotment, curtailment 
of their radio press facilities, expense of 
organization. 

Federal Radio Commission reconsidered. 
Month ago, it changed its plans, ordered 
that one public utility press corporation 
be formed through which all member news 
companies might send their news. To the 
new company would be allocated 30 trans- 
oceanic channels immediately, plus 20 
transcontinental channels so soon as 
“need” was shown for them. All news- 
papers, all press associations could sub- 
scribe to the corporation’s stock. 

Last week, carrying out this Commission 
order, Press Wireless Inc. was formed, 
approved by the Commission.+ ‘Charter” 
members are: Chicago Daily News, Chi- 

*Other Macfadden publications: True Detec- 
tive Mysteries, Your Home, The Dance, Ghost 
Stories, True Strange Stories, The World’s Great- 
est Stories, Flying Stories, Boy Builder, Tales of 
Danger & Daring, Automotive Daily News, New 
York Jvestment News, Philadelphia Daily News, 
Detroit Daily Illustrated, the recently acquired 
New Haven Times-Union, 

7Three of the five Commissioners were needed 
for approval. Only two were in hot Washington 
last week. A third, Chairman Ira Ellsworth 
Robinson, was called on the long distance tele- 
phone at his home in Barbour County, West 
Virginia. He voted “aye.” 
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cago Tribune, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Los Angeles Times, Christian Science 
Monitor. President is the Tribune’s Joseph 
Pierson, trustee for American Publishers 
Committee. Capitalization was set at 
$1,000,000, of which $116,000 was paid in. 
Stock may be purchased by subscribing 
news-purveyors, minimum $1,000, maxi- 
mum $25,000. Stockholders are given 
rights to send news through the ten sta- 
tions of the company soon to be erected. 

Displeased at the Commission’s order, 
at the company’s formation, was many a 
news organ. Representatives of the Gan- 
nett chainpapers attended the organization 
meetings at Washington’s Wardman Park 
Hotel, later declined to participate. “Such 
a company will not give the service we 
want,” said one of them. Moved to court 
action was the Hearst-owned Universal 
Service Wireless, Inc., organized last year 


following the Commission’s first allocation | 
order. Last week it filed notice of appeal | 


in Washington’s Court of Appeals asking | 
that the Commission be enjoined from 
allocating the wave-lengths to the new 
corporation, that the new corporation be 
enjoined from erecting its transmitting 
stations. Universal’s complaints: 1) It 


had been given unconditional rights to | 


certain wave-lengths last year; 2) The 
new company would be a “death blow” to 
U. S. press competition for news. 

Big Manhattan dailies—T7imes, Herald 
Tribune, World, Sun—with many a news- 
sending device at their command, last week 
had not yet signified intent to subscribe 
nor had the big news services, Associated 
Press, United Press. 

oe + 
Contempt? 

Is it legal for a newspaper editorial to 
criticize a court order? That question 
journalists pondered last week. The cause: 


Sheriff Edward J. Hanratty threatened | 
to close Thistledown race track, near | 


Cleveland, charging that its ‘contribution 


and refund” system was against the law.* | 


Thistledown Owner Edward P. Strong, 
already under arrest for supposed gambling 
at his track, appealed to Common Pleas 


Judge Frederick P. Walther. Judge Wal- | 


ther issued an injunction, restraining Sher- 
iff Hanratty from “interfering” with the 
system “if the same be not in violation of 
the law.” 


The Cleveland Press, Scripps-Howard | 
° ° ° . | 
chainpaper, thereupon editorialized, called | 


it an ‘‘and-and-if injunction which is 
either monstrous or ridiculous...a 


bluff.” Furthermore, it said: “Walther | 
should know this, if he knows any law at | 


au.” 
Vexed, Judge Walther issued a petition 
citing four Executives of the Press for con- 


tempt of court, calling the editorial “un- | 


true and false,” a “libel.” And: “It implies 
that the acts and order of the court were a 
farce and an outrage, contrary to law and 
founded in the fraud, wrong and ignorance 
of said Judge.” Cited were: Editor Louis 
B. Seltzer, Chief Editorial Writer Carl- 
ton K. Matson, Business Manager J. G. 
Meilink, Circulation Manager Joseph A. 
Finster. 





*A system used as a subterfuge in states 
where race-betting is illegal. Betters supposedly 
“contribute” to the winner’s purse—get a “‘re- 
fund” if their horse wins. If their horse loses 
they, of course, get no “refund.” 
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THAT WOMAN WHO 


SCREAMED?” 


re s the smoke coming from? Where are the streams going? 
Where are the walls cracking? Where are the floors sagging? ... 
Wait till Chicago’s Lighting Truck No. 1 comes booming up and 
you'll get the answer.... 

See the darkness scatter as the mighty floodlights sw eep their 
beams from cellar to cornice. Watch those men dragging i in the ex- 


tension light cables — with the rays of powerful portable searchlights 
going shoudl to guide them safely through treacherous passagew ayS.... 


That is the modern won —Geghting night fires with floodlights. 
Chicago does it with a 10-K. W. Kohler Ele sctric Plant whic h de- 
livers press-the- button current for four 1000-watt floodlights, a 500- 
watt searchlight, and two 500-foot extension reels for portablelights. 





Known everywhere for fine performance 


Chicago is building a second Kohler-equipt lighting truck. And 
Kohler plants on fire apparatus in Boston, Baltimore, Portland 
(Ore.), and other cities, are adding to the reputation won by these 
machines in so many fields. 


Kohler Electric Plants are doing unusual things all over the world. 
In addition they are matter-of-factly delivering “city electricity” — 
standard 110-volt current, without storage batteries—to country 
homes, clubs, camps, rural banks and churches. Mail the coupon 
for details of models from 800 watts to 10 K.W. for every use. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. E L E C 4 3 col | o be i & N T Ss Shipping Point 


Founded 1873 Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


2 A GRR 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. T 7-22-29 


Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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EDUCATION 


Kunvenintajn Esperantistojn 
They hung a green flag with a green 
star in a white square in the Louis XVI 
room of Manhattan’s Hotel Manger last 
week. About 150 delegates gathered there 
and chatted in a language which no bell- 
boy, waiter, clerk could understand. The 
men wore green neckties, the women green 
enamel stars. It was the 22nd annual 
congress of the Esperanto Association of 
North America, the organization for fos- 
tering and teaching the “universal lan- 
guage” which “promises sacred peace.” 
From the roots of many languages was 
Esperanto* evolved by a Polish physician, 
Lazaro Ludovico Zamenhof, whose pen- 
sive, bearded face done in oils looked 
down upon the convening Esperantists last 











*Esperanto is pronounced as spelt, with the 
accent on the antipenult. The “i” is pronounced 
“ee-:” accent-marked consonants are aspirated 


EMBARRASSING 


week. Esperanto sounds like an Italian 
or Spanish patois. 

The foregoing paragraph, translated into 
Esperanto reads as follows: 

El la radikoj de multaj lingvoj Eperanto 
evoluigis per la laboro de pola kuracisto 
Doktoro Lazaro Ludovico Zamenhof kied 
pensema barbita vizago en olenpentrita 
portreto malsupren rigardis la kunvenin- 
tajn Esperantistojn la pasintan semajnon. 
Esperanto sonas kiel ia itala au hispana 
dialekto. 

Most famed of universal languages is 
Esperanto. Its lineal forefather was Vola- 
puk, an artificial tongue which appeared in 
1880, seven years before the birth of Es- 
peranto, which has now supplanted it. Its 
lineal descendent is Idiom Neutral, a less 
arbitrary, more scientifically-begotten lan- 
guage. Sage, the Esperantists have never 
altered a word or construction of their 
tongue. To do so would admit national 
peculiarities, dissension. Last week in the 
Hotel Manger they spoke the same Espe- 
ranto as that which first issued from the 
lips of Founder Zamenhof. 


MOMENTS 


When you trail rice in the hotel lobby 


«>be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD, 


cseyyyyennennsemneseetes sonnet 
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©P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


The Esperantist green is symbolic of 
springtime hope. Their five-pointed star 
represents the five continents. In 1905, 
Esperantists conducted their first small in- 
ternational congress in Boulogne. Last 
year 1,500 persons representing 39 coun- 
tries, attended the international congress 
in Antwerp. This year’s international con- 
gress will be in August at Budapest. Most 
Esperantists live in Germany, France 
next, Czechoslovakia is third,* England 
fourth. Most U. S. Esperantists live in 
Manhattan. 

The little gentleman with the white hair, 
the gavel, and of course the green necktie, 
who called the meetings to order last 
week, was Henry William Hetzel, Presi- 
dent of the Esperanto Association of 
North America. He is a West Philadelphia 
high school teacher, twice appointed by 
Pennsylvania’s delegate to international 
congresses (Cracow, 1912, Paris, 1914). 

More than 22 years ago a friend of 
Esperantist Hetzel who was “more linguis- 
tic than humanitarian” saw a book on 
Esperanto, purchased it, studied it, wrote 
a letter in Esperanto to Friend Hetzel. 
Mr. Hetzel, already familiar with Volapik, 
became fired with Esperantist enthusiasm. 
Other Hetzel enthusiasms: economic re- 
forms, mechanical drawing (which he 
teaches), single tax plans (one of which is 
in force in Arden, Del., where the Hetzel 
summers are spent with many another 
Esperantist), composing melodies (his 
latest, Foaming Beer, was much sung at 
last week’s convention). 

By several romances has Esperanto 
proved its worth. Last year in Antwerp, 
for example, one Charles Chomette, a 
Frenchman who now lives in the U. S., 
met a pretty Flemish girl. French was 
theirs and English but neither spoke both 
fluently. They spoke, he wooed, in Espe- 
ranto. Now they are married, still speak 
Esperanto to each other. 

Mrs. Chomette and Mr. Hetzel next 
week will make the world’s first all-Espe- 
ranto “talkie” for Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky. The cinema will last three minutes. 
The plot: two strangers pass each other, 
recognize their Esperanto badges, speak 
rapid, polite Esperanto to each other. The 
film is destined for European audiences 
only. But since today’s great U. S. cinema 
problem is how to sell “‘talkies’”’ in foreign 
countries, Esperantists hopefully predict 
that their tongue will become an inter- 
national trade-key. 


Brachiopod 


Criticism of U. S. teachers came last 
week from Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, ad- 
dressing the annual convocation of sum- 
mer students at Columbia University. Said 
Dr. Coffin: “. . . Brachiopod teachers are 
at fault. Brachiopods are mollusk-like 
creatures, the most ancient inhabitants of 
this planet, which have always reproduced 
their own species, but never had any part 
in the evolution of other living creatures. 

. There are brachiopod teachers who 
transmit their own minds but do not stim- 
ulate students to advance human knowl- 
edge.” 


*After Sept. 1, teaching of English will be 
compulsory in all Czechoslovak schools. German 
is already compulsory. 
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Hungary’s Molnar 

THE PLays oF FERENC MOoLNAR— 
Vanguard—($6). 

This book’s 823 pages, published last 
fortnight simultaneously in four languages 
in Budapest, Berlin, Rome, London and 
New York, contain all of Ferenc Molnar’s 
20 plays. Written in Hungary, most of 


them have been, are being, played the 
world over. Some résumés: 


The Lawyer. While robbing the 
Sarkany apartment, an urbane thief who 
happens to be Lawyer Sarkany’s best 
friend and client, surprises the lawyer’s 
wife with her lover, a rustic police lieuten- 
ant. Gallic, comic complications ensue. 

The Devil, glib, cynical, disguised as 
a man, adroitly diminishes the distance 
between two who love, an artist and a 


,banker’s wife. With this farce Producer 


Henry W. Savage introduced Molnar to 
the U. S. in 1go8. 

Liliom, a Budapest barker about to 
become a father, gets trapped holding up 
a cashier, commits suicide. Years later, 
returning to do a good deed on earth, he 
forgets his purpose, slaps his daughter, 
now grown up. U. S. audiences relished 
Liliom’s gruff swagger, wept copiously 
over his wife’s dumb agony, over the 
pair’s never-mentioned love. Philosopher 
Liliom: “Nobody’s right—but they all 
think they are. A lot they know!” 

The Guardsman. To catch his actress- 
wife in an infidelity, an actor-husband 
masquerades as a Russian guardsman, 
woos her in disguise. Later she says she 
recognized he was acting, acted herself. 
The question is, did she? 

The White Cloud. Fantasy and sym- 
bolism, wherein 27 war orphans find their 
fathers all gold-clothed on a white cloud. 
Says a father: “Back home the village 
thinks that [war is] all bugles and 
flowers... .” 

Carnival. Camilla’s lover, honestly 
wishing Camilla to divorce her husband 
as well as return the diamond she found, 
thus proves himself too “small,” too re- 
spectable, for her “great adventure.” 

The Swan. Satire on royalty. Swan- 
haughty Alexandra, instructed to flirt with 
her tutor to arouse the Crown Prince, falls 
in love with the former but marries the 
latter. : 

Marshal. “Accidentally” shot by the 
host whose wife he has seduced, an actor 
reveals the attempted jealousy murder. 
The wife, to save the husband, denies her 
leve though her actor is apparently dying. 
(In one act.) 

Mima. Exciting, spectacular drama. 
Hell’s smart rulers, to destroy the good 


Time readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 


publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 


price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


in man, invent a sin-mill. Through it goes 
Janos, model man. At the last moment 
the one good act he does makes the ma- 
chine explode. The act: forgiveness of 
the charming sin-woman, Mima (in the 
U. S., Lenore Ulric). Says Molnar: “The 








FERENC MOLNAR 
A score of plays, a gross of women. 


machine itself is nothing more than a 
visible combination of our machine world 
and the psychological grind.” 

The Glass Slipper. Kitchen-Wench 
Irma, nude bather, kitten’s wetnurse, joins 
a brothel when the Mr. Sipos whom she 
loves and serves marries another. Dis- 
covering his wife unfaithful, Mr. Sipos 
says, “I mayn’t have an automobile, but 
I have honor.” He casts off the wife, re- 
trieves Irma. 

Riviera is the title of the show-window 
display in the department store where Mr. 
Misch struts as floorwalker. A salesgirl, 
first devoted to Mr. Misch, leaves him to 
go with the store-owner to the real Riviera. 

Still Life. After many moral pre- 
tenses, the actor finally drinks the cham- 
pagne a richer lover has given the actress. 
(In one act.) 

The Play’s the Thing that deceives 
the young composer. In love with the 
prima donna, he overhears a lusty scene 
in her boudoir. A clever playwright writes 
the scene into a play for her so it will seem 
she was only rehearsing. 

The Significance. Unlike England’s 
Shaw satirizing human institutions, Hun- 
gary’s Molnar satirizes human emotions. 


Since institutions change while human 
nature does not, lyric Molnar will prob- 
ably “date” less than pedantic Shaw when 
later generations take an accounting. Like 
Shaw, like any playwright with broad 
genius, Molnar is interested in and can 
handle all manner of people—slaveys, 
socialites, policemen, princes—not for 
what they stand for but as kinds of people 
underneath. For the proud of this world 
he has a pathos of precision, for the 
humble, a tender irony, ridicule softened 
by tears. His many-mooded plays abound 
in what actors call “‘fat parts”—character- 
full roles, with unique “business.” 
Inanimate objects, too—hand-organs, 
opera-cloaks, acacia-blossoms—the rare 
Molnar dramaturgy makes almost articu- 
late. Much is said about the Molnar 
technique—brilliant, original. In The 
Play’s the Thing the curtain rises on char- 
acters discussing the best way to begin 
a play. In Mima he builds up his climax 
by repeating a scene three times. In both 
these plays, in most of Molnar, there are 
several planes of reality, arranged provo- 
catively and with an eye to permanence. 


The Author. “1878, I was born in 
Budapest; 1896, I became a law student 
at Geneva; 1896 I became a journalist in 
Budapest; 1897 I wrote a short story; 
1900 I wrote a novel; 1902 I became a 
playwright at home; 1908, I became a 
playwright abroad; 1914 I became a war 
correspondent; 1916 I became a play- 
wright once more; 1918 my hair turned 
snow-white; 1925 I should like to be a law 
student at Geneva once more.” 

Anecdotes about Molnar are as innumer- 
able and revealing as those about Anatole 
France. Here are two: 

Slap. Once Molnar irritably slapped his 
crying baby. For that, his first wife, 
Margarat Veszi, divorced him. In Liliom 
he wrote that, in love, slaps are necessary, 
painless. He sent the play to her, - re- 
married her on the strength of it. At 
Liliom’s premiére he, nervous, slapped her. 
Again divorce. 

Duel. For Prima Donna Sari Fedak, 
Molnar wrote Carnival. Result: she be- 
came a famed legitimate actress and his 
second wife. Molnar then wrote Heavenly 
and Earthly Love for a more beautiful 
woman, Lili Darvas, who, starring in it, 
became a famed actress also. Enraged, 
Actress Fedak responded by getting Mel- 
chior Lengyel, Hungary’s second greatest 
playwright, to write a play with a rdle in 
which she could and did show herself 
superior to Actress Darvas. Outraged, 
Molnar wrote Mima and The Glass Slip- 
per, both for Actress Darvas. Upshot: a 
divorce (Molnar v. Fedak) in which Lili 
Darvas figured as but one of 142 corre- 
spondents. Beautiful Darvas became a 
national idol, Molnar’s third wife. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 
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Joun D.—John K. Winkler, Vanguard, $2.25. World’s 
Richest Man humanlv-irreverently biographed. (See 
Trg, July 8.) 

THE WomAN Wuo ComMANnvDeED 500,000,000 Men— 
Charles Pettit, Liveright, $2.50. Intriguing tale of 
China. (July 8.) 

THE JEFFERSON SECRET—Richard Blaker, Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.00. All about the stolen formula of a new 
steel. (July 8.) 

RopE & Faccot— Walter White, Knopf, $3.00. 





Lynching under the microscope. (June 24.) 
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So MANY people enjoy to the fullest 
their breakfast coffee—and yet strictly 
deny themselves its flavor and cheer 
at the evening meal. And all because 
ordinary coffee contains a drug that 
often upsets sleep. 

If they only knew it—how unneces- 
sary! For there’s a coffee, today, that 
lets you sleep. A coffee with 97% of 
this drug caffeine removed. Kaffee 
Hag Coffee will not disturb your 
nerves nor keep you awake. 

Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Coffee is 
not a substitute. In fact, there’s no 
purer, more satisfying coffee on the 
market. It’s a blend of several of the 
world’s choicest coffees. Mellow, full- 
strength, heartening. 

Try Kaffee Hag Coffee. All the 
family can drink this delicious coffee 
morning, noon and even at night, with- 
out harm. And what could be more 
welcome to the coffee lover who has 
been putting up with substitutes! 

Kaffee Hag Coffee comes in sealed 
cans. Steel cut or in the bean. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Served in hotels, 
restaurants, on diners. Let us send 
you a generous trial can. Mail the 
coupon. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1899 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me, postpaid, 
make ten cups of good coffee. 
(stamps or coin). 


enough Kaffee Hag to 
I enclose ten cents 


Name____ ee ae — 


Address_ 





* Now a Kblugy product 


KAFFEE 
HAG 
COFFEE 





The coffee that lets you sleep 


up 
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Savages Studied 

Stupies OF SAVAGES AND SeEx—Ernest 
Crawley—Dutton—($4.50). 

Although this is primarily a scholarly 
book, it contains points such as the follow- 
ing for man-in-the-street’s consideration: 

“The attaching of a market-value to a 
woman has tended to raise the standard of 
female chastity.” 

“There is no doubt that the various 
forms of love—sexual, parental, paternal, 
filial, and s.:cial—are kindred emotions.” 

“Other things being equal, the savage 
regards the satisfaction of the sexual in- 
stinct exactly as he regards the satisfac- 
tion of hunger and thirst.” 

In giving psychological data on chastity, 
kissing, love, obscenity, orgy, oath, curse, 
blessing, Author Crawley, though Nordic, 
writes in a style itself marked by almost 
complete freedom from Nordic taboos: 
that is, he writes scientifically. The science 
of his insight is occasionally relieved by 
its poetry. This is more of a distinction 
than is the approval given him by Sexpert 
Havelock Ellis, lavish approver. 
ae 


Machine 





Man v. 


MEN AND MacHiInes—Stuart Chase— 


Macmillan—($2.50). 

Many an arm-chair philosopher con- 
siders modern man a slave of the machine. 
Not among them is Author Chase. 

After briefly dissecting the anatomy of 
the machine, relating Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman and early European origins of the 
machine, and continuing mechanical his- 
tory from James Watt, steam engine “in- 
ventor,” to Mr. Televox, Westinghouse 
machine-man, Author Chase gets down to 
his business. 

This business involves facts and figures 


embracing what the machine does to men. | 


end Author Chase balances the 


At the 


| machine’s effects good, bad and indifferent, 
| and from the 


whole account concludes: 
“Engines have been enslaved by man.” 
Worst danger: any time in the future, 
machines may escape man’s 
pline” in a two-hour mechanized warfare 
in which, according to Author Chase, all 
the cities of the world will wipe out one 
another. 
“There is one good thing certainly to be 
said about the next war... . With lungs 
full of diphenyl chloroarsine (dropped 
from the invulnerable machines of the 
air) we shall not need to worry about 
anything ever again.” 
Author Chase, now 41, looks more like 

than his publisher’s photographs of 
him. His first book, The Tragedy of 
Waste, indicated  civilization’s waste, 
pleaded for reform. His second, Your 
Money’s Worth, written in collaboration 
J. Schlink, flayed 20th Century 
advertising methods (Time, July 
1927). 

Born in Somersworth, N. H., 
Chase, specializing in economics and 

statistics, took a Bachelor of Science 

degree cum laude from Harvard in 1910. 

A Certified Public Accountant in 1916, he 

next year joined the Federal Trade Com- 

mission, was sent to Chicago to investigate 

Armour & Co. Working with the U. S. 

Food Administration in 1918, he left it 

for another investigation: milk. He joined 

the staff of the Labor Bureau, Inc. 
| is now President. 


“poor disci- 
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Author 


in 1921, | 
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Vo Veed to 
“Speak Easy” for 


College Inn 


Tomato Juice Cocktail 


OU needn’t speak easy when you 

ask for College Inn Tomato Juice 
Cocktail. This convivial but whoopee- 
less juice of sun-ripened tomatoes, 
spiked with lemon and spices, soothes 
both your conscience and your palate 
- +. puts a keen edge on dulled spirits. 
Food shops sellit... drug stores serve 
it. Always keepa shaker handy. College 
Inn Food Products Company, Chicago. 


COLLEGE INN 
Tomato wuict 
co 






Chicken a la King 
Lobster a la Newburg 


Cream of Tomato stitial 





Welsh Rarebit . 
Chop Suey . . 





Mention TIME when respond- 
ing to an advertisement 


Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


77 
1,200,000 


Years of growth. 
Total customers served 
New —— 
1925-1928 . . $140,000,000 
Combined assets . $800,000,000 
Annual gross earnings $100,000,000 





Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Please send colored map and booklet of 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 


CLASS A STOCK 
Name 
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MEDICINE 





Not Kala-azar 


George Mosher, 14, “kala-azar victim” 
(Time, July 1), died last week. Ten 
blood transfusions, the interest of the 
Rockefeller Institute and the New York 
Health Department, the hard work of his 
hospital doctors, all were useless. Autop- 
sists sought for the rare Asian microbe 
of kala-azar (tropical black fever) sup- 
posed to have killed him. But no organism 
was found. The verdict: he died of an 
unusual anemia, called idiopathic aplastic 
(self-forming, non-tissue-building). 


Y 


A. M. A. Convention 


Balmy Portland, Ore., last week well 
entertained what at torrid Minneapolis 
last year its representatives had fought and 
bargained for, the 80th convention of the 
American Medical Association. Portland 
is an expensive journey from the populous 
midwest and eastern medical centres, so 
the convention was not so well attended as 
have been most other recent ones. More 
nearly centralized, although hot, Detroit 
will have next summer’s convention. 

The three men who for an instant bore 
the title of Association President each de- 
livered an address unusually vigorous. 

Outgoing President William Syd- 
ney Thayer, 65, Massachusetts-born, 
Harvard-taught Baltimore physician and 
poet, put a valedictory damnation on leg- 
islation which seeks to govern “what we 
may or may not eat or drink, as to how we 
may dress, as to our religious beliefs or as 
to what we may or may not read.” In an 
exhortation which without his rising pre- 
amble might have sounded crass at an 
American Medical Convention, he cried: 
“This is no longer republican government. 
It is tyranny. In the long run we Eng- 
lish-speaking people will not endure tyran- 
ny.” His general denunciation of sumptu- 
ary legislation was, of course, received as a 
specific condemnation of Prohibition.* It 
reverberated throughout the land. The 
loudest echo came from Clarence True 
Wilson, 57, Ph. B., LL. D., general secre- 
tary of the Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition & Public Morals, who 
chanced to be in Portland at the moment.+ 
Dr. Wilson declared that President Thayer 
had “railroaded” himself into office. He 
said: “I was in Washington looking on [at 
the 1927 A. M. A. Convention] when Dr. 
William Gerry Morgan was nominated for 








*In wine-growing France, Professor Maurice 
Loeper of the Sorbonne last week completed a 
study purporting to prove that wine assists di- 
gestion, contains vitamins, radioactive properties. 
The finished Loeper document is an expatsion of 
the famed Louis Pasteur proverb: “Wine is the 
most wholesome and the most hygienic of bever- 
ages.”’ Into many a language will the document be 
translated by Office International du Vin, an anti- 
prohibitionist organization which claims it is 
“a sincere friend of temperance and a bitter 
enemy of alcoholism.” Head of the ‘“tem- 
perance’’ movement is Dr. Leon Douarch. Said 
he, last week: ‘We attempt no defense of hard 
liquor, but wine containing 10% of alcohol, 
moderately and conservatively consumed, partic- 
ularly at mealtime, can have no noxious effects. 
In addition to being a stimulant, it is an excellent 
aliment for the manual as well as the intellectual 
worker,” 

Portland is Dr. Wilson’s wife’s home. He was 
pastor of Portland’s Grace Church (1905-10), 
president of the Oregon Anti-Saloon League 
(1906-08), 





SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM “DALLAS—THE (CENTER 


The Southwest +++ + 
A 6 BILLION 


DOLLAR 


MARKET 


Must be Served from within 


HE SOUTHWEST is one of 

America’s major marketing units 
—with annual buying power of more 
than six billion dollars. 


Six billion dollars! Two billion 
dollars more than the annual Federal 
Government budget! A billion dol- 
lars more than the total value of 
all United States exports in 1928! 
Approximately a billion dollars more 
than the total value of world wheat 
production in 1928! Over three bil- 
lion dollars more than the value of 
world cotton production last year! 


The way to make this rich market 
pay you is to serve it from within, as 
the Southwest market is isolated by 
distance from most other marketing 
centers. For instance, from Chicago 
it is 1,049 miles to Dallas, the center 
of the Southwest market; from New 
York it is 1,753 miles to this center; 
from San Francisco it is 1,945 miles 
to the center; from Atlanta it is 892 
miles. 


More and more companies each 
year “Serve the Growing Southwest 
Market from Dallas—the Center.” 
The fact that 1,905 national and 
sectional concerns maintain sales or 
manufacturing branches in Dallas 
points to this as the logical distribu- 
tion and industrial center. 


It will pay you to investigate thor- 
oughly the manufacturing and sales 
advantages of Dallas and the South- 
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west. We have prepared for execu- 
tives seven valuable reports, which 
will be furnished on request. Write 
us, on your business letterhead, for 
your choice of the following: 


No. 1—Market Map of the Southwest 

No. 2—The Southwest—Six Billion 
Dollar Market 

No. 3—Dallas—Distribution Center 

No. 4—Industrial Survey of Dallas 

No. 5—Dallas as a City in Which to Live 

No. 6—The Growth of Dallas 

No. 7—Texas Corporation Laws 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1413 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas 


allas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,905 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLas. 
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the presidency and without a campaign 
stood in a dignified way and was voted for 
and came within a few votes of being 
elected. But Dr. Thayer’s wet crowd 
came down from Baltimore to put over a 
champion and they canvassed and cru- 
saded and that unsuspecting body just 
barely did it, never thinking that there was 
a liquor deal in all that propaganda.” 

When the Portland convention heard 


urologist as well as chief of staff of the 
Illinois Social Hygiene League which 
treats charity patients of Chicago’s Public 
Health Institute, a clinic operating not for 
profit on the treatment of venereal 
diseases (Time, April 22). To induce 
venereals to take treatments the Insti- 
tute advertised in Chicago papers. To the 
League the Institute paid $12,000 yearly 
to treat charity cases, and Dr. Schmidt as 
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The association denied there was any “liquor deal.” 


this charge there was indignant clamor. 
Dr. Thomas Clark Chalmers of Manhat- 
tan declared: “In this election at Wash- 
ington, it was I, always known as a wet, 
who was Dr. Morgan’s manager.” 

The consensus of the convention, ex- 
pressed in a unanimous vote of confidence 
in outgoing President Thayer, was that 
sumptuary legislation, including Prohibi- 
tion, baffles medical practice, that alco- 
holics are at times a medical necessity. 

President-Elect William Gerry Mor- 
gan. The convention elected Dr. William 
Gerry Morgan of Washington to take office 
as president next year at Detroit. Whether 
or not Prohibitor Wilson felt, as some 
charged, that his presence in Portland was 
influencing the convention and partly re- 
sponsible for the election of Dr. Morgan, 
who was the Wilson candidate in 1927, 
the majority of physicians voting retained 
a clear picture of Dr. Morgan’s high pro- 
fessional standing. He promised to try to 
clarify the muddle of medical costs now 
vexing the profession. Dr. Morgan said 
he supposed “that the true difficulty may 
lie in the elaborate and expensive diagnos- 
tic procedures which the public has come 
to demand, as well as the luxurious nurs- 
ing provisions which have come to be re- 
garded as essential.” He believes fewer 
complaints on medical costs have come 
from the poor than from the “idle rich.” 
Dr. Morgan’s specialty is diseases of the 
digestive organs, a subject in which he is a 
professor at Georgetown University. 

In-going President Malcolm La- 
Salle Harris, 67, of Chicago, anesthesia 
authority, personified a nervous expecta- 
tion which originated in his city and ran 
through the convention—that Dr. Louis 
Ernst Schmidt of Chicago would demand 
of the Association his re-instatement in the 
Chicago Medical Society. That society 
last spring ousted Dr. Schmidt, famed 
genito-urinary surgeon, because he was a 


a League urologist took nominal fees out 
of that $12,000. This was a nice case for 
professional dialectics: Dr. Schmidt “un- 
ethically” advertising for clients. The 
Illinois Medical Society refused to induce 
the Chicago society to re-instate Dr. 
Schmidt. The national Association, to 
which Dr. Schmidt had appealed, kept the 
subject anesthetized last week in its ju i- 
cial council, which in the course of its next 
year’s deliberations will consider its merits. 

Back of the Schmidt ouster is of course 
the antagonism of private practitioners to 
institutional, or group, medicine as prac- 
ticed by the Social Hygiene League or the 
more famed Life Extension Institute. To 
that general controversy Dr. Harris al- 
luded directly in his inaugural address, 
and to the Schmidt case obliquely. 

Said he: “It is chiefly the press that has 
raised its voice loudest against the prin- 
ciple of medical ethics that places a taboo 
on advertising by the physician. It is 
readily admitted that the lifting of the 
ban . . . would result in a great financial 
gain to the press. . Bo 

Opposed though he is to group practice, 
for the sake of lowering costs to poor 
patients Dr. Harris recommended that doc- 
tors organize and incorporate pay clinics 
in their counties. Patients would pay fees 
according to their economic status. For 
charity cases the community would pay 
flat fees agreed to by public officials and 
the doctors. The doctors would split the 
profits of the clinic among themselves, as 
its stockholders. 

The House of Delegates, governing body 
of the Association, considered President 
Harris’s plan, but refused to endorse it 
without reservations. 


Besides following the above excursions 
of its three presidents, the Association pur- 
sued its major purpose of recounting the 
past year’s researches. Some addresses: 


1v 


Morris Fishbein, 40, editor of the Asso- 
ciation’s medical journals, vigorously 
thwacked the widespread idea that operat- 
ing on the gonads or any other procedure 
will prolong life. Said he: “A tissue that 
has died can no more be restored to life 
than can new elasticity be put into a pair 
of worn-out suspenders.” 

Lovell Langstroth of San Francisco re- 
ported that he improved the condition of 
middle-aged patients with rheumatism, 
heart disease, diabetes and other degener- 
ative diseases by feeding them largely on 
vitamin-bearing foods—eggs, milk, fruit, 
vegetables. 

Lloyd Mills of Los Angeles quoted 
Shakespeare’s, “He tires betimes that 
spurs too fast betimes,” and prayed that 
schools cease driving children into 
neuroses by too swift education. 

James Carruthers Masson of Rochester, 
Minn. (Mayo Clinic) said: “If it were 
possible to ascertain the number of cases 
of cancer throughout the country, the 
number of successful operations and the 
number of deaths prevented, the evidence 
most conclusively would support the con- 
viction that the control of cancer is being 
realized to an increasing extent.” 

Eugene S. Kilgore of San Francisco 
scolded doctors for talking too much about 
heart disease. Such talk frequently makes 
people worry about their hearts, and the 
worry frequently disturbs the heart or 
circulatory system. 

Walter M. Simpson of Dayton, Ohio, 
reported on the number of cases of un- 
dulant fever and tularemia he had found 
in Ohio by watching for them. For his 
researches the American Society of Clini- 
cal Pathologists awarded him their first 
Ward Burdich Medal, in memory of Ward 
Burdich of Denver, founder of the Society 
in 1921, who died last year. 

Henry Hurd Rusby, Columbia Univer- 
sity’s famed pharmacologist, had hoped 
that the Association would finally be in- 
cuced to take up the campaign against 
“impure” ergot imports which he has been 
conducting in collaboration with Howard 
W. Ambruster, an independent Manhat- 
tan ergot importer (Time, April 15, May 
13). Apparently because of the commer- 
cial complications involved, the Associa- 
tion took no ergot action, left to the U. S. 
Government the enforcement of pure drug 
laws and standards. 

Another Methodist attempt to meddle 
with Medicine brought another tart rebuke 
last week. The Voice of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition & Public Morals 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church had 
blasted at the “lying, murderous campaign 
of the American tobacco trust” to get 
women to smoke. The Voice had cried: 
“Sixty percent of all babies born of cig- 
aret-sucking mothers die before they 
reach the age of two.” Investigation 
showed that the Voice got its research 
from hearsay and a man whose name re- 
sembled that of a doctor whom the Amer- 
ican Medical Association calls a quack. 

Countered the Association Journal last 
week: “Smoking . . . by women has no 
apparent influence over the functions of 
the genital system. . . . There is no men- 
tion [in expert research on the subject] 
of tobacco heart in newborn children. 
. . . The morality of smoking by women 
is not a medical concern any more than 
the question as to whether or not they 
should go bareheaded into church.” 
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MUSIC 


‘Under the Stars” 


Midsummernights in Hollywood are 
again sweet with “symphonies under the 
stars.” Last week the Hollywood Bowl 
concerts entered their eighth season. 

Nine years ago, when Los Angeles was 
recovering from growing pains, several 
businessmen felt the lack of adult enter- 











EUGENE GOOSSENS 


. . . Tannhiuser in Hollywood. 


tainment during the bright summer 
months. They formed a board, organized 
a series of concerts to be given by mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Conductor Walter Henry Roth- 
well at first refused to lead his musicians 
in the businessmen’s venture, but later, 
after Conductor Alfred Hertz of San 
Francisco had proved the worth, the bene- 
fit, the dignity of the plan, Conductor 
Rothwell admitted he was wrong, joined 
in. Outstanding among the Los Angeles 
men who brought summer music to their 
community was William Andrews Clark, 
Jr., sole guarantor of Los Angeles sym- 
phonies. He donated a cement lining for 
the huge natural amphitheatre in Holly- 
wood. 

This year the Hollywood Bowl directo- 
rate has broadcast new policies, plans, 
hopes. There will be fewer conductors, 
many more artists. Admissions are slightly 
higher. The guest conductors have been 
limited to three: 

Bernardino Molinari, who inaugu- 
rated the 1929 season last week. During 
his initial appearance last year he electri- 
fied Bowl patrons, antagonized Bowl mu- 
sicians. By the end of his visit musicians 
confessed they had learned much from 
him, patrons requested his return. 

Eugene Goossens, returning from Lon- 
don for his fourth season. He will direct 
condensed, concertized versions of Car- 
men, Tannhduser, Die Walkiire. In the 
famed “Bacchanale” ballet of Tannhduser 
will appear Michel Fokine & Vera Fokina, 
their Ballet Russe of 4o. 

Bruno Walter, the most energetic fig- 


ure in German music. Presiding genius of 
opera in Berlin, Munich and Vienna, and 
of Munich’s Music Festival, he will go to 
Hollywood late in the summer after super- 
vising the Music Festival in Berlin. Herr 
Walter, dominant, is reported to have re- 
signed from the Municipal Opera of Berlin 
because he could not combine all the three 
Berlin houses under his sole direction. 

Friday nights are solo nights in Holly- 
wood. Among artists scheduled this year: 
Alfredo San-Malo, “Latin America’s great- 
est violinist”; Pianist Elly Ney, direct 
from I10 concert engagements in Europe; 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers, negro folksongs; 
Norma Gould & Ballet; E. Robert 
Schmitz, French pianist, who will play 
Alexandre Tansman’s Charlie Chaplin 
Concerto. 


Concert Zoomed 


Just as the soft strains of Wagner’s 
Prelude to Tristan und Isolde were float- 
ing out over Lewisohn Stadium last week, 
an airplane swooped low over the city, its 
roar and honk drowning out Conductor van 
Hoogstraten’s orchestra and Edwin Franko 
Goldman’s able, obliging band. Adding 
insult to injury, the plane was advertising 
cinema, the industry whose “talkies” have 
thrown some 35,000 musicians out of work. 
Next day Conductor Goldman protested 
vigorously to the city authorities. Out- 
door concert-goers throughout the land 
were relieved to hear there is a Federal 
regulation requiring airmen to stay at least 
3,000 feet above cities and crowds. Con- 
cert-zooming pilots will get their licenses 
revoked. 





Investment Account 
Administration 


An Investment Program 


N March 22, 1775, a thick-set, untidy 


man, with papers protruding from his 





Investment 
Account 
Administration 


as we have put 
it into practice 
is the scientific 


and systematic 


supervision of 
Investment Ac’ 
counts along 
lines laid down 
in each instance 


by the Investor. 
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pockets, rose from his seat in the British 
House of Commons and began to speak. At 
once the benches began to empty. Hungry 
members knew that no business would be 
transacted while Edmund Burke, the “din- 
ner bell” of the House, had the floor. 


He was attacking Lord North’s proposal to 
free obedient American colonies from Brit- 
ish taxes but to force the disobedient ones 
to pay them. He characterized the noble 
Lord’s proposal as “‘a narrow, contracted, 
pinched, occasional plan”. 


Equally bad for the investor is the ‘‘occa- 
sional” method of buying securities. The 
sophisticated investor has been graduated 
from “tips” and “hunches”. He now has 
an Investment Program. 


An Investment Program is a plan reduced 
to a mathematical basis, prescribing and 
limiting action to attain certain objectives 
through the medium of the ownership of 
securities. 


Our system of Investment Account Admin- 
istration offers to the individual and to the 
institutional investor a practical method of 
meeting financial problems as they arise and 
thus making effective his investment program. 


We shall be pleased to acquaint in- 
vestors with the nature of the plan. 


WNSEND:G-: Co. 


INCORPORATED 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Denison Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Buffalo 
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Invest in the Path 
of Our 


Business Growth 


t FLEET OF 
UNITED STATES LINES, INC. 
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AMERICA 
REPUBLIC 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


oF Pk = PRESIDENT HARDING 


—_—< Tai AMERICAN MERCHANT 

LEVIATHAN, THE FLAGSHIP AMERICAN TRADER 
AMERICAN FARMER 
AMERICAN SHIPPER 
AMERICAN BANKER 


MERICA’S business growth is defi- 
nitely headed in the direction of foreign markets. 
Automobiles, farm machinery and the scores of 
other manufactured products in universal de- 
mand swell the cargoes from our ports. 


Supplementing the normal benefits derived from 
increased ocean traffic, recent changes in our 
shipping laws favor investment in American ves- 
sels under efficient private operation. 


United States Lines, Inc., Participating Prefer- 
ence Stock offers you an opportunity to acquire 
an interest in the Leviathan and ten other splen- 
did American ships. The stock is offered at a 
moderate price, with partial payments if desired. 


Listed on New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Price at the Market 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 





42 Cedar Street > 115 West Adams St. 
New York Chicago 
rete. es a 
For full information, ras Send me descriptive literature of United States Lines, 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Corset 


In Greenwich, Conn., a small boy fired 
a pistol at a bird on a branch, missed. 
The bullet passed through a hotel win- 
dow screen, was halted by the corset of 
a Mrs. William O. Remsen, guest. 


o—— 

Shocks 

In Chicago, Electrician John Joyce, 40, 
at work on a dynamo, asked his longtime 
friend, Electrician Steve Noble, 51, to 
hand him a file. Electrician Noble did 
not answer. He had touched a live con- 
nection, was dead. Electrician Joyce 
watched while the body was removed, then 
left the building, walked two blocks, fell 
dead. 





a an 
Burglar 


In Boston, Mrs. James F. Norris, wife 
of a professor at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, entered her home, 
found the living room topsy-turvy, her 
husband’s bedroom locked. She called po- 
lice who broke open the bedroom door. 
On Prof. Norris’s bed lay John Broderick, 
burglar, with an open volume of Shake- 
speare and two empty quart bottles of 
1911 Green River whisky. 

: — 
Funny Fire 

One evening last week in Gillingham, 
England, thousands of citizens trooped 
gaily to the city park to witness a tradi- 
tional absurdity—‘the realistic spectacle 
of a house on fire with thrilling rescues” 
—staged for the benefit of the Gillingham 
Hospital. 

A dummy three-story building had been 
made of wood and canvas. Inside were 
gathered ten young naval cadets, several 
of them dressed as clowns, and four fire- 
men, two of whom impersonated a bride 
and groom. They played comic parts in 
the various rooms, waiting for the red 
lights which would cause the building to 
seem on fire. They would then be “res- 
cued” by the fire company’s expert ladder- 
work. Next the building would be set 
really ablaze, to display the fire company’s 
hose-work. 

In the darkness the audience grew im- 
patient. Children squirmed and com- 
‘plained. Suddenly the building emitted 
jets and twists of flame, illumined the 
landscape. The effect was uncannily real. 
The crowd cheered and applauded. In an 
upper window the mock bride and groom 
looked funny as they gesticulated for help. 
The crowd roared heartily. Amid soaring 
flames, the clownish occupants of the 
building cut excited, silly capers. When the 
searchlight operator turned his beam on 
the blazing roof, he revealed what looked 
like a charred corpse. Nervous, delighted, 
the crowd’s amusement increased. 

Waves of heat rolled out over the park. 
Firemen rushed toward the house. Bodies 
began dropping like torches from the up- 
per stories. Shrieks sounded from the 
audience, from the building. Frantic 
women lunged toward the blaze. A real 
cigaret had lit a real fire in the gasoline- 
soaked building too soon. Fourteen 
“actors” died. 
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U.S. Motors Abroad 


(See front cover) 


To foreign parts last year went 515,000 
U. S.-built motor cars. To the U. S. came 
566 foreign-made cars. To Washington 
Jast week went Alvan Macauley, president 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and of Packard Motor Co., 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of General 
Motors, R. I. Roberge, export manager of 
Ford Motor Co., Walter C. White, presi- 
dent of White Co. (trucks) and other auto- 
motive men. They went at the invitation 
of Pennsylvania’s Senator David A. Reed, 
head of the Senate Finance Committee’s 
sub-committee on metals. 

Their mission: To defend or to abandon 
the 25% ad valorem tariff on imported 
automobiles, as specified in the tariff 
measure passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and now before the Senate. 

Their message: That the automotive in- 
dustry would be well satisfied with a 10% 
duty. But countervailing duties* should 
be maintained and the 25% duty should 
remain on trucks, buses. 

Chief witness at the meeting was 
Packard’s Alvan Macauley. Cool, self- 
possessed, quiet, sure of his facts & figures, 
he read from a typewritten manuscript. 
To what he said few exceptions were 
taken. First he talked of U. S. Motors, 
the whole huge industry. More than 
4,000,000 U. S. inhabitants derive an auto- 
motive livelihood. The industry consumes 
18% of U. S. steel production, 85% of 
rubber, 74% of plate glass, 60% of leather 
upholstery, 189% of hardwood lumber, 
27% of aluminum, 14% of copper. Last 
year ‘it was third largest user of railroad 
equipment, shipped nearly one million car- 
loads of autos, trucks, parts, tires. 

Coming to the tariff question, Mr. 
Macauley said that a year or two ago U. S. 
Motors would have unanimously approved 
putting automobiles on the free list. But 
now, said he, foreign makers have adopted 
U. S. production methods, employ U. S. 
engineers. Furthermore: ‘We have an in- 
creasing number of foreign plants, owned 
or controlled jointly by American manu- 
facturers and foreign interests, the ulti- 
mate effects of which no one can forecast.” 
Mr. Macauley felt, therefore, that a par- 
tial reduction of from 25% to 10% should 
be tried before any free list measure was 
considered. But buses, heavy duty trucks, 
electric motor trucks should retain their 
25% protection because they are not in 
mass production. 

Following Packard’s Macauley came 
General Motors’ Sloan. Mr. Sloan ap- 
peared nervous, spoke quickly, tensely, 
used no notes. He endorsed the 10% posi- 
tion. He added that General Motors had 
no intention of shipping into the U. S. 
cars from its foreign plants, that these 
plants were made to supply cars to the 
countries in which they were located. He 
saw no danger of a foreign car invasion. 

Next came R. I. Roberge, Ford export 
manager. A peculiar aspect of the 

*Countervailing provides that no foreign car 
be imported at a lower duty than the country 
from which it comes imposes upon imports of 
U. S. cars. Thus, French cars would continue 
to pay a 45% duty because France has a 
45% duty on U. S. cars imported. 


Roberge testimony was his insistence that 
he spoke for Son Edsel Ford, did not know 
what Father Henry Ford thought about 
auto tariffs. Asked why Henry Ford had 
not appeared, Mr. Roberge suprisingly re- 
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OU.& U. 
GENERAL Morors’ SLOAN 
. would not backfire. 


plied that Henry Ford had received no 
invitation. After these qualifications, Mr. 
Roberge announced that Edsel Ford was 
willing to have automobiles on the free 
list. It was noticed that Mr. Roberge did 
not echo Mr. Sloan’s statement about not 
importing foreign-made cars.* 


Back of the automotive industry’s will- 
ingness to reduce tariff walls was generally 
detected a hope that such reduction would 
stimulate foreign trade. Mr. Macauley, 
however, when asked about the moral 
effect of such a “gesture,” replied that as 
a “gesture” he thought it would be “very 
weak.” Kentucky’s Senator Barkley 
(Democrat) pointed out that it was “no 
gesture” to reduce tariff on “something 
that does not matter while increasing it 
on things that do.” Nevertheless, foreign 
countries must reduce their duties on U. S. 
cars to 10% to get the benefit of the U. S. 
10% duties on their cars. And certainly 
every piercing U. S. automotive eye is at 
present turned toward Europe. 

Beside the 515,000 cars exported by the 
U. S. last year, there were 242,000 cars 
made in Canada under U. S. auspices and 
67,000 assembled in the 68 U. S.-owned 
assembly plants abroad. Thus, counting 
Canadian and foreign-assembled cars, total 
U. S. exports were 825,113. Canadian and 
U. S. motor exports (including tires) 
were valued at $578.565.249, held first 
rank among manufactured exports. 

Extent of the European market for U. S. 
cars is suggested by the fact that of a 
world registration of 31.778,203 motor 
cars, 24,493,124 are in U. S. territory. 
There is already approximately one U. S. 

*Ford tractors (‘steel mules’) are all made 
in Ireland now. They enter the U. S. duty-free 
as “agricultural implements” (Time, June 24). 


motor car for every U. S. family. Com- 
paratively speaking, the world market is a 
pedestrian paradise. Furthermore, out of 
a 1928 world production of 5,198,167 cars, 
the U. S. produced 4,358,748, or almost 
85%. Thus the rest of the world has the 
capacity to absorb many more cars and 
the U. S. has the capacity to make them. 
The following table shows registration and 
production of chief automobile countries: 

Registration 

Jan. 1, 1929 
United States.24,493,124 


1928 Production 
United States. 4,358,748 


England ... 1,128,200 Canada ..... 242,382 
France .... 1,098,000 France ..... 210,000 
Canada .... 1,061,830 England 208,400 
Germany ... 531,000 Germany .... 89,950 
Australia .. 516,695 ae 55,010 
Argentina .. 310,805 Czechoslovakia. 13,150 
ee 177,330 Austria ...<.. 9,160 
eee 165,200 Belgium .... 7,000 
New Zealand. 151,454 Switzerland ... 1,700 


The “outside” world, with its 7,285,079 
registration, has about as many automo- 
biles as the U. S. had in 1919. There are 
now almost four times as many motor cars 
in the U. S. as there were in 1919. It is 
not likely that Europe will multiply its 
motor registration by four in the next ten 
years. Nevertheless, U. S. motormen feel 
the “outside” world is the next great world 
to conquer. Just as Mr. Macauley con- 
siders that he has well established the 
Packard in the U. S., he—and General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler et al.—can do it 
all over again abroad 


Chief Witness Macauley has been gen- 
eral manager of Packard since 1910, presi- 
dent since 1916. He was born in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., in 1872. His father, James 
A. Macauley, was born in Ireland, came to 
this country at the age of 12, later fought 
in the Civil War where he lost an arm in 
battle and spent nine months in Confeder- 
ate prisons. The elder Macauley was West 
Virginia’s first Secretary of State. The 
son went to Lehigh University, took a law 
degree at George Washington University, 
became (1895) patent attorney for Na- 
tional Cash Register. 

In tg01 he went to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., then located in St. Louis, 
as General Manager. He found that the 
man whom he succeeded as General Man- 
ager had left in a great rage. Soon Mr. 
Macauley, planning an expansion program, 
needed to acquire a certain alley. His 
predecessor had a good deal of political 
influence and the City Fathers would not 
give Mr. Macauley his alley. So Mr. 
Macauley took a train to Detroit, made 
arrangements for securing all necessary 
alleys and other real estate. Then back to 
St. Louis he went and at night, after busi- 
ness hours, had the entire Burroughs 
business loaded into railroad cars. In the 
morning St. Louis woke up to discover that 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. had left 
town. 

In the 19 years that Alvan Macauley has 
general-managed Packard, the company 
has grown to first place in the fine-car 
production field.* Packard stock, which 
sold for as low as 53 in 1922 and for as 

*Automobiles are booming in production, but 
not in Wall Street. Production for the first six 
months of 1929 is estimated at the record figure 
of 3,380,000 cars. Bearish arguments on motor 
stocks maintain that big production figures 
should be discounted as coming largely from 
Ford and Chevrolet. Bears also maintain that 
dealers are overstocked and that production at 
present rate cannot continue. Meanwhile motor 
men are confident that 1929 will go well over 
the 5,000,000 production mark. 
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low as 15 in 1925, has had a 1929 high of 
1532, is now in the neighborhood of 130. 
Packard shipped 32,122 cars in (fiscal 
year) 1927; 47,178 in (fiscal year) 1928. 
Now making only straight-eights in the 
$2,500-and-up field, Packard sales totaled 
41,131 for the ten months ending June 30, 
1929. In the aviation field, Packard built 
the famed Liberty motor and last spring 
brought out the first Diesel aviation engine 
(Time, May 27). Net income for 1928 
(fiscal) was $21,885,000, almost double the 
corresponding 1927 figure. Packard does 
not publish export figures, but its business 
in 61 countries had doubled in the past 
two years. 

Many are the Macauley hobbies. He 
plays golf in the go’s, is an excellent 
marksman (particularly when wild ducks 
are the target), has a large private collec- 
tion of firearms. Many of his leisure 
hours are spent in his wood-working shop, 
where he makes furniture, especially Eng- 
lish period pieces. He goes to Florida 
every winter, to Europe once a year. Last 
summer when Packard was involved in 
one of the many merger rumors then (and 
now) current in the automotive field, Mr. 
Macauley, denying merger talk, said that 
Packard would never lose its distinctive 
character, would not enter the low-priced 
field, did not “cater to the world.” 


A 
———— (9) ee 


Willys Out 

- Long has John North Willys of Toledo 
been a Big Automotive Man. He speaks 
French and English fluently, has often dis- 
coursed upon the automobile business, 
upon U. S. business in general. He con- 
tributed $25,000 to the Hoover campaign 
fund (Postmaster General Brown is a fel- 
low townsman) and he was “responsible” 
for an additional $125,000. He has been 
“mentioned” for Ambassador to France, 
Japan, Turkey. After the War, when King 
Albert of Belgium visited Toledo as guest 
of Brand Whitlock, a fleet of Willys- 
Knights received the royal party. When a 
newsman in an Oldsmobile attempted to 
tag along with the procession, a policeman 
forced him to the curb. Ever since 1900 
when, as Pierce-Arrow sales-agent he wore 
out his first Pierce-Arrow demonstrating 
it, he has been “good copy” in automotive 
news. 

Last week, however, John North Willys 
disappeared from the automobile world 
with the sale of his entire Willys-Overland 
holdings (some 800,000 shares of com- 
mon). Nor did any one individual take his 
place. Purchasers were a combination of 
Chicago and Toledo interests. The Chi- 
cago interest was Fielc, Glore & Co., act- 
ing for Chicago Corp., the Midwest 
investment trust organized last winter 
(Time, Feb. 25). Election of Charles F. 
Glore and Marshall Field III to the 
Willys-Overland directorate will be one 
immediate result of the transaction. The 
Toledo purchasers were headed by George 
M. Jones, wealthy head of Toledo’s Ohio 
Savings Bank and Trust Co. Also in- 
cluded was C. O. Miniger, head of Toledo’s 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. Both Mr. Miniger 
and Banker Jone$ have long been Willys- 
Overland directors. The sale was accom- 
panied by rumors of merger with Nash 
and Packard, though Packard has a long 
anti-merger tradition. 

Willys-Overland Co. represented a 1908 
reorganization of the old Overland Co., a 


panic-victim of 1907. Mr. Willys, who 
was then Overland’s sales-agent in El- 
mira, snatched the company out of a re- 
ceivership, putting up $350 to help meet 
a payroll. He reorganized the company 
with himself as president, treasurer, gen- 
eral manager, sales manager, purchasing 
agent. Like Glenn Hammond Curtiss, Mr. 
Willys was once a cycle-maker. His bi- 
cycle plant was at Canandaigua, N. Y., not 
far from Hammondsport, N. Y., the birth- 
place of Mr. Curtiss who later built up 
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Chicago bought him out. 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., which 
Mr. Willys expanded and controlled dur- 
ing the War. 

Prosperous during the War, the com- 
pany slumped in 1919, passed common 
dividends from 1920 to 1928. In 1928 
prosperity had returned to the extent of 
$187,223,388 sales and a net income of 
$5,904,701. During the first quarter of 
1929, Willys-Overland sold 92,000 cars, 
compared to 70,000 for first quarter of 
1928. 

Car Loadings 

Prime statistic is the weekly figure on 
car-loadings, vital index of the nation’s 
business. Fruit from California and Flor- 
ida, motor cars from Detroit, coal from 
Pennsylvania, textiles from New England, 
clothing from New York, cotton from the 
South, wheat from the West—all com- 
modities move, and move largely by rail. 
High car-loadings show brisk business, effi- 
cient carriers. 

Pleased was the American Railway As- 
sociation last week to announce that car- 
loadings for the first 26 weeks of 1929 
made an all-time record for loadings for 
the first half of any year. Loadings for 
the week ended June 29 were also highest 
figures ever recorded for any week in the 
first six months of any year. Loadings 
for first 26 weeks totaled 25,596,938 cars. 
Loadings for week ended June 29 totaled 
1,095,724 cars. Figures showing increases 
over 1928 and 1927 follow: 

1927 1928 1929 
Loadings 1st 

26 weeks. .25,521,040 24,461,773 25,596,938 

Loadings for 


eee 4,995,854 4,924,115 


Earnings 


Last week many a corporation turned in 
its earnings report for first six months of 
1929. Earnings were generally higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1928, indi- 
cated continued prosperity. Notable 
among last week’s reports were: 

A. T. & T. President Walter Sherman 
Gifford’s potent American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. showed net earnings of 
$80,202,096 compared to $68,671,769 for 
first six months of 1928. On 13,028,807 
outstanding shares, $6.15 was earned. The 
company has just built a short-wave di- 
rectional radio telephone transmitting 
station at Lawrenceville, N. J., and in June 
opened its second short-wave telephone 
channel to Europe. 

Western Union. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. reported, for the first five 
months of 1929, gross revenues of $59,- 
229,000 as compared to $54,178,000 in the 
corresponding 1928 period. 

Otis Elevator, whose stock has a 1929 
high of 405, showed first-half net income 
of $3,761,555, compared to $3,600,120 in 
the corresponding 1928 period. Otis was 
last week in a merger rumor with Johns- 
Manville and American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Corp., two companies with which the 
J. P. Morgan name is closely linked. The 
Otis banking connection is Lee, Higginson 
& Co. 

Lambert. Lambert Co., holding com- 
pany (95.8%,) for Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
(Listerine, halitosis, money-saving tooth 
paste, “Often a Bridesmaid but Never a 
Bride”) estimated first-half net profit at 
approximately four millions, equal to 
$5.70 a share. First half of last year: 
$2,111,534. 

U. S. Steel Corp. Dow, Jones & Co. 
estimated that net profits of U. S. Steel 
for the quarter ended June 30 would 
amount to about 50 million dollars. Total 
earnings for first half of 1929 were esti- 
mated at between 128 millions and 130 
millions with net profit between 92 and 94 
millions. First half of last year: $87,- 
866,000. 

Madison Square Garden Corp. (prize 
fighting, bicycle races, hockey, marathon 
dances, circus) reported for a fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1929. The consolidated 
net income was $492,347, equal to $1.51 
a share. During the previous year the 
Garden made $995,522 or $3.06 per share. 

—_—— 
Co. v. Corp. 

A corporation is a company and a com- 
pany is a corporation, but in the official 
names of industrial establishments, Co. 
and Corp. should never be confused. Last 
week in Brooklyn many a stockholder in 
a Curtiss-Wright Aeronautical Co. thought 
himself wealthy, discovered —himselt 
tricked. He had bought (at from $25 to 
$30 a share) stock in Curtiss-Wright Aero- 
nautical Co. He knew that Curtiss and 
Wright were famed aviation names, were 
also famed aviation companies. He knew 
also that Clement Melville Keys’ Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Co. had merged with 
Richard F. Hoyt’s Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. Obvious was the conclusion that 
his stock represented the merger of the 
great air companies with the great air 
names. 


Investigation (conducted by Deputy As- 
sistant Attorney-General Francis J. Quil- 
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linan) demonstrated that the only connec- 
tion between the (Keys-Hoyt) Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and the Curtiss-Wright 
Aeronautical Co. was in the misleading 
similarity of the names. Organizers of 
Curtiss-Wright Aeronautical Co. had lo- 
cated (or invented) an airplane mechanic 
named Curtiss Wright, had christened their 
company after him. Assets, other than the 
name, were small. Stock-sale profits, how- 
ever, should have been considerable. Ac- 
cording to the Attorney-General’s office, 
stock was optioned to Broker Cyrus Brin 


for 66¢ a share, reoptioned to Broker H. ° 


D. Strahman at $1.25 a share, sold to 
the public at the $25-$30 figure. The 
company was ordered to change its name 
and the broking firm of Strahman, Walsh 
& Brin, Manhattan, was enjoined from 
further sale of its stock. 


—_—o—_ 
Shy Bull 


In Chicago last week Newsman John 
Gunther (author, Golden Fleece, Harper’s, 
1929, $2.50; Eden for One, Harper’s, 1927, 
$2; Red Pavilion, Harper's, 1926, $2) of 
the Chicago Daily News went to interview 
Market Operator Arthur W. Cutten. His 
mission was apropos of nothing but Mr. 
Cutten’s position as famed Bull. He found 
Mr. Cutten easy to talk to, difficult to 
interview. 

Said Mr. Cutten: “I’d rather not give 
an interview.” 

Mr. Gunther said he really did not want 
a formal interview, just a personality 
sketch. 

Said Mr. Cutten: “I’m not interesting 
enough.” 

Then Mr. Gunther said he was thinking 
of doing a number of prominent Chicago- 
ans in a group of pen-sketches. 

Said Mr. Cutten: “I’m not prominent 
enough.” 

Persevering, however, Interviewer Gun- 
ther was at least able to write a fresh 
description of Mr. Cutten’s appearance 
and to quote him, in general terms, on the 
Market. 

Thus Mr. Cutten, “‘smallish,” lean, trim, 
stiff-jawed, with sparse, curly silver hair 
and half-moon rimless glasses, the lenses 
cut square at the bottom, looks out under 
the glasses, frequently says, “Don’t you 
know?” in a way that more slangy per- 
sons say “Get me?” He smokes 15¢ 
cigarets, &tands before his office in his 
shirt-sleeves, nods to passing stenogra- 
phers, messenger boys, friends. His office 
is a “tiny hideout,” does not carry his 
name on its door. 

“Cuttenisms” on the Market included: 

“The stock market today is a fair game. 
Everybody has a chance. That is, every- 
body who isn’t a fool. But a man can’t 
expect to make money on a stock if he 
buys without any faintest notion of what 
the stock is—as so many fools do.” 

“The two things a man needs most to 
play on the market are nerve and vision.” 


“People say that the bull market of the 
last four years has caused an over valua- 
tion of all stocks. I don’t think this is 
true. It was true in 1922 when industry 
was overinventoried. But in the closely 
knit organization of business today stock 
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set of graphs which have just been pre- 
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Federal Reserve Ratio, Call Money 
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modity Prices and their relationship 
to fixed interest bearing securities are 
shown on these graphs and explained 


in language that will easily be under- 
stood by all investors. 
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strable value.” 

Mr. Cutten said he was in the Market 
now “mostly for the fun of it.” But he 
was a little tired of it and wanted a rest 
(he is almost 60). “I’ve never even been 
in Europe,” he said. “I’ve never played 
at all, never had a chance to do anything 
but work.” He was asked about a re- 
ported remark to the effect that if he had 
a son he would keep him out of the market 
with a ten-foot pole and another observa- 
tion that most brokers were just “broke.” 
He said that he meant the grain, not the 
stock market. In the grain market all the 
cards were against you. It was just a sell- 
ing market. Railroads, he observed, were 
coming into their own. 

Except for his 800-acre farm in DuPage 
county, he has no hobbies. He never visits 
his clubs, has no social interests. Recently, 
however, he became a trustee of North- 
western University. Born in Canada, he 
was naturalized only a few years ago. 
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Bigger A. S. A. 

When a U. S. woman buys silk stockings, 
she frequently purchases some tin along 
with the silk. How much tin she is buying 
she cannot know, for there is no standard 
way of testing silk. But for her protection 
and the protection of the manufacturer of 
her stockings, the American Standard 
Association is considering tin-silk test 
standardization. 

Impartial and expert is the Association. 
Last week it completed a reorganization 
which shifted its control from engineering 
to industrial leaders. Organized as the 
American Standard Engineering Standards 
Committee in 1917 by the American So- 
cieties of Civil Engineers, of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Institutes of Elec- 
trical Engineers, of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers and American Society for 
Testing Materials, the Committee in 1919 
expanded its membership to include U. S. 
Departments of War, Navy and Com- 
merce. More members were added until in 
1928 there were 37 member bodies. In 
March the American Home Economics 
Society was admitted to membership. 

The new directorate of the Association 
includes such names as Quincy Bent, vice 
president of Bethlehem Steel, Lawrence 
Aloysius Downs, President of Illinois Cen- 
tral, and Matthew Scott Sloan, president of 
New York Edison. Actual standardizing 
activities, however, will be carried on along 
the original engineering lines. The Associa- 
tion also announced a close contact with 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, one of its 
directors being George Kimball Burgess, 
the Bureau of Standards head. 

Most of the Association’s investigations 
are more technical, less popular, than the 
standardization tin-silk tests. The Asso- 
ciation has, for example, established a na- 
tional safety code for elevators and esca- 
lators, has developed specification and rat- 
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ing systems for refrigerators; a standard 
for drafting room practice, and a standard 
for uniform proportions in bolts, nuts and 
rivets, are more characteristic undertak- 
ings. The Association is essentially a manu- 
facturers’ rather than a consumers’ body; 
its purpose is to define, not to uplift. 
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Clarke Crash 


Many a Manhattanite last week began 
to think that putting savings in a sock 
was perhaps not such a foolish idea. Just 
as state officials were making a final re- 
port on last February’s City Trust Co. 
failure (Tre, Feb. 25), their statements 
shared headlines with first investigation of 
Clarke Bros., another Manhattan banking 
firm which last fortnight closed its doors. 
First reports put the Clarke failure at 
$4,000,000, gave depositors hope of get- 
ting 25 cents on the dollar. Later it seemed 
likely that the failure was for $5,000,000, 
that 5 cents on the dollar was the probable 
settlement figure. 

Clarke Bros. (James, Philip, Hudson 
Clarke and John F. Bouker) announced 
that they would do everything they could, 
at the same time refusing to answer many 
an investigating question and showing few 
symptoms of real cooperation. Investi- 
gators for Irving Trust Co., receivers, 
quickly discovered that the listed assets 
of the bank had little meaning. There 
were bad bonds, bad oil stocks, bad loans. 
There was a credit of $840,000 against 
the New York Port Terminal Co., a com- 
pany which was said not to be operating, 
if it had ever been formed. Also the 
brothers had apparently borrowed $404,- 
995 from their own bank. Thus while 
Clarke Bros. claimed assets of $5,852,377, 
the actual value of these assets was fig- 
ured at a minimum of $640,000 and a max- 
imum of $1,830,000. There are some 3.000 
depositors, none of whom will receive any- 
thing for at least three months. Six de- 
positors said their deposits had been ac- 
cepted the day before the bank closed. 

Laymen who think that banks are banks 
all alike, wondered how the State Banking 
Department had permitted Clarke Bros. 
to get into such a dreadful condition. Ex- 
planation lay in the fact that Clarke Bros., 
unsupervised, belonged to that class of 
banking institutions known as “private 
bankers” which do not have to be super- 
vised as long as they do not describe them- 
selves as “banks,” do not accept deposits 
that at any time run under $500,* do not 
transmit money or negotiate notes. The 
$500 minimum deposit regulation (passed 
in 1914) is supposed to keep widows, or- 
phans and other “small” depositors out of 
such banking houses. Present-day pros- 
perity permits many to save $500 without 
having good banking judgment. 

Because Clarke Bros. conducted a pri- 
vate banking business, they have been er- 
roneously described as a private bank. A 
private bank is really an entirely different 
kind of institution. It is fully supervised. 
It carries on a restricted, specialized busi- 
ness. Example: R. H. Macy’s, Manhattan 
department store, is a private bank be- 
cause it accepts deposits, pays interest, is 
in the banking business, but it is primar- 
ily a department store and its depositors 
are its customers. 

Neither private banks nor private bank- 
ers affect the stability of the standard, 
normal, supervised, incorporated  sav- 
ings banks and trust companies which con- 
stitute the type of bank which the public 
recognizes as such and in which the public 
has many a safeguard for its money. 


*New York State banking law permits private 
bankers in smaller cities to accept smaller ac- 
counts without supervision, the amounts varying 
with the size of the city. 





GC ke New FRONTIER 


of INDUSTRY 


For three centuries America marched west. As the frontier 
advanced, industries born of and nurtured by the farms and 
trade of new settled lands clustered in fast growing cities. In 


moving westward, Americans moved cityward also. Industry 
tended to concentrate because, among other reasons, an ade- 
quate power supply was to be had only in limited areas. 

The westward and cityward movements left great gaps of 
scantily developed country. Thousands of small communi- 
ties dot such districts. They have been mere market places 
—built upon the general store, not the factory. Now that 
the frontier no longer moves west, a new frontier is discov- 
ered in the “open spaces.” Industry is steadily advancing 
upon the new frontier, filling in the areas between the 
populous centers formed during the westward sweep of 
settlers and railroads. This new trail for the factory has been 
blazed by electric power. 

Just as concentrated power distorted the distribution of 
industry, drawing it from the small town and countryside 
into the crowded cities, so diffused power is releasing indus- 
try from its metropolitan confinement. The electrified small 
community can accommodate the industries which look to 
America’s new frontier for economical and logical location. 
And the modern motor highway and railroad have made 
wider markets easily accessible to the small-town factory. 


The movement of electric power to the new industrial 
frontier is chief of the elements on which the small towns of 
America have built their present-day progress and prosperity. 


’ ’ ’ ’ 


Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 
nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


MIpDLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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RELIGION 


Again, Paul Jones 

A bishop without a diocese or a mission- 
ary district is Bishop Paul Jones. 

It was in 1906 Utah’s late rugged 
Bishop Frank Spaulding spoke one day to 
students at the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Mass. The Bishop 
spoke of Episcopal difficulties in Utah, of 
the Mormon University at Logan, of Mor- 
mon proselytizing. The Bishop was ask- 
; Bussey* won the Inter- ing for help. “Whom shall we send and 
national Stock Runabout Cham- who, will go?” Student Paul Jones echoed 
pionship Race at Pottsdam, Germany, | Isaiah: “Here I am, send me.” 
driving the Buzzard III, a 26-ft. Hacker | In 1914 Paul Jones* was appointed 
Craft, powered with a 200 H. P. valve- | Episcopal archdeacon of all Utah. That 
in-head Kermath. | same year Bishop Spaulding died and all 

Thus another victory has been added Were pleased that the young missionary 
to the growing list of Kermath triumphs. | W4S chosen to succeed him. 

For speed, stamina, reliability—in fact, _In eel Bishop or Utah and . ee 
Sor everything deteed. (ne mandion snafine cially appointed Commission of the House 

; : of Bishops met in a house in Vandeventer 
—the world’s leading sportsmen select | Pjace, St. Louis. Outside moaned the wind, 
Kermath. snow flurried in the streets. The Commis- 

An interesting new booklet covering | sion sat alone. Bishop Jones was in an- 

the entire Kermath line sent on request. 
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other room but the Commission knew they 
might speak to him “whenever occasion 


3 to 200 H. P. $135 to $2300 oe 
: demanded.” They wrote answers to a 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING series of questions which Bishop Jones, 
COMPANY silent in the other room, had submitted 


to them. 

Q. Does the Commission find . . . that 
I have been affliated with seditious organ- 
izations? 

A. The Commission does not charge 
seditious organizations, but does say ques- 
tionable organizations in respect of loyalty 
- — ——J| to the Government. 
ey | Q.... that I have persistently pro- 
mulgated unpatriotic doctrines? 

A. The Commission is not satisfied that 
you have persistently promulgated un- 
patriotic doctrines; but . . . that on oc- 
casions you have promulgated such doc- 
trines. 

.... that I have injured the life of 
the Church in Utah and elsewhere? 
ae. 

Q. ... that I have exceeded my pre- 
rogatives in coming to the conclusions I 
have in regard to war and Christianity? 

A. . .. in our free country you are not 
your eyes to be officially restrained in your mainte- 

nance of opinions which you hold as an 
“Time” saves your eyes because its columns| Individual; but . . . that weighty respon- 
do not reflect news irrelevancies. Potent as sibility attaches to pronouncements by a 
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use for ten core returning or remitting within this time. Size of desk top government and his Church, lost his dio- 
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*No kin of U. S. Naval Hero John Paul Jones. 


pacifistic. No longer, therefore, does the 
onetime Bishop of Utah seem dangerous 
to Episcopalians. Queried the Churchman: 
“Ts there no place in the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church for Paul Jones?” 

Since his resignation Bishop Jones has 
been secretary of the pacifist interdenomi- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation 











BisHop PAUL JONES 


. no longer dangerous. 


(Manhattan). Last March he tendered his 
resignation, to take place Jan. 1, 1930 be- 
cause “there is a very real danger of hav- 
ing one man continue too long in such a 
position.” 

Three Episcopal missionary districts are 
now without bishops: the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Wyoming, Nevada.* To any of 
these three might Bishop Jones be sent— 
though his friends say he no longer wants 
sO executive a position since Bishops must 
now be businessmen and he would miss 
“the human touch” of his early work. 


— 
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Bishops v. Parliament 

Last year the British House of Com- 
mons vetoed by a large majority a pro- 
posal to adopt a new Church of England 
Prayer Book.t Last week the convoca- 
tions of Bishops and clergy of Canterbury 
and York reversed that decision, publicly 
approved of the new prayer book, deliv- 
ered what was tantamount to a slap in the 
face of the British Parliament. At Sep- 
tember’s Church Assembly, the York and 
Canterbury resolutions will be submitted 
for further action, for the possible adop- 
tion of the new prayer book. 

Members of Parliament were incensed 
at the Bishops’ action. Laborite Holford 
George Wilfrid Knight promised to take 
up the matter at once with Prime Minister 
MacDonald, to make the Bishops “set an 
example to the nation of obedience to law 
and respect for the sanctity of a contract.” 


Sharp for the past several months has 
been antagonism between two Bishops who 
at last week’s convocation inevitably met. 
One of these is the Rt. Rev. Ernest Wil- 

*Successor to Bishop Jones in Utah is Bishop 


Arthur Wheelock Moulton. 
+The book now in use dates from 1611. 
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liam Barnes, “liberal” Bishop of Birming- 
ham, the other is the Rt. Rev. Michael 
Bolton Furse, Bishop of St. Albans, stormy 
conservative. Said Bishop Furse when he 
saw Bishop Barnes: “. . . He claims lib- 
erty for himself and others in freedom of 
belief and refuses to allow that freedom 
of belief to be expressed in certain ways 
by us who, he says, made concessions to 
religious barbarisms.” 

Interjected the Most Rev. Cosmo Gor- 
don Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury: 
“The Bishop of Birmingham so frequently 
uses language which is of the vehement 
kind that he must not be surprised if any 
of the brethren wish to call attention to 
its implications.” 

Continued Bishop Furse: “. . . He is 
hurting the feelings . . . of thousands of 
people throughout the world with language 
such as his reference to the statue of the 
Madonna as a ‘female and child.’ ” 

Answered Bishop Barnes: “I stand as a 
prominent member of what is known as 
the Modernist Movement. That move- 
ment seeks to be loyal to the Church but 
it also seeks to be loyal to TRUTH.” 

Said still another Bishop: “So do we 
all.” Thereupon the Bishops returned their 
attentions to the business of the day. 

Unexpected and most disturbing was the 
point-blank question put to the Bishops 
by the Rev. Edward Lyttelton, onetime 
headmaster of Eton, who demanded to 
know immediately what they thought 
about birth control.* 

Said Dr. Lyttelton: “If contraception 
is not wrong in many cases it must be 
right. Will any pastor say this from his 
pulpit? Will any bishop put his name to a 
document commending the practice even 
to the dwellers of the city slums? Why 
not? Or will any ordained person avow 
in public he is himself a contraceptionist? 
If not, why not? The Roman Catholic 
church is very explicit in its attitude, and 
we ought to make our position equally 
clear.” 








Centuries 

Seldom in U. S. track history have there 
been so many great exponents of track’s 
most popular event—the 1oo-yd. (‘‘cen- 
tury’) dash—as there are today. Last 
fortnight at the N. A. A. U. meet in 
Denver most of them were assembled— 
Claude Bracey, Frank Wykoff, George 
Simpson, Eddie Tolan, Russell Sweet. 
Simpson, holder of the world’s unofficial 
record (g 4/10 sec.) pulled a tendon, was 
unable to run. Eddie Tolan, Michigan’s 
little bespectacled Negro, slipped ahead of 
Bracey and Sweet and won the race. But 
a strong headwind had been blowing. 
Tolan’s time, 10 sec., was far from bril- 
liant. A bigger, better race was expected 
the next Saturday (last week) when all 
the dashers but Simpson met in Vancouver 
at an invitation meet. Also present in Van- 
couver was Canada’s fleet Percy Williams, 
Olympic 1oo-meter champion, who had 
stayed away from the Denver meet be- 
cause of its high altitude. 

Williams, casual, is not the kind of racer 


*Great Britain has no restrictions against the 
teaching of birth control. 
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Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
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By the same author: Divine Providence, 5 cents. 
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brings one doz. 20 oz. tins prepaid. If pleased after 
using one tin pay $4.25 ($4.80 west of the Missis- 
sippi) in 10 days. Otherwise return remainder and 
owe nothing. 


Delane Brown, 1533 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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who breaks records unless he has to. He 
prefers to race just fast enough to stay 
ahead, if that is possible. He is also one 
of the very few sprinters who can change 
his stride in so short a distance as 100 
yards. 

Last week at the gun-crack Williams 
started ahead. Tolan, Bracey, Wykoff 
drew alongside of him. Fifteen yards from 
the finish line, Williams was ahead again. 
Tolan made one of his famed last-second 
bursts. But Williams’ chest was first to 
touch the taut worsted. 

Again it was an unsatisfactory result. 
Tolan and Wykoff both doubted the de- 
cision. The Vancouver track was soft. 
Williams’ time was only g 8/10 sec. 

This week at Seattle will be another 
chance for “the century of the century.” 
All the U. S. men except lame Simpson, 
will be there to race against last week’s 
Winner Williams. 


—— 


Notes 


Yachts. U. S. Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Francis Adams last week sailed his 
class Q 25 rater Bat against eleven other 
boats, won the third Eastern Yacht Club 
championship, at Marblehead, Mass. 

Charles Francis Adams Jr. sailed the 
famed sloop Vanitie, now owned by Gerald 
B. Lambert (“Listerine”), in her tooth 
race against E. W. Clark’s Resolute, her 
oldtime rival as defender of America’s 
cup. Charles Francis Adams Jr., able son 
of an able father, won. Score of the 100 
races: Vamitie, 55; Resolute, 45. Last 
week’s Vanitie-Resolute course: 41 miles 
from Kittery to Marblehead. 


Oldster Team. England last week chose 
four oldsters, one youngster for the Wight- 
man Cup team which will play in the U. S. 
at Forest Hills, L. I., next month. The 
team: Mrs. D. C. Shepherd-Barron, Mrs. 
P. H. Covell, Mrs. M. H. Watson, Mrs. 
L. R. C. (Peggy Saunders) Mitchell, Miss 
Betty Nuthall. Youngsters passed over: 
Eileen Bennett, Joan Fry, Joan Ridley. 

Fight. Because he seemed to have no 
intention of carrying out an old contract 
with Arthur Bulow, his onetime manager, 
Heavyweight Max Schmeling was forbid- 
den to box in New York State by the 
State Boxing Commission. The Bulow con- 
tract called for a fight with Phil Scott, 
third-rate Britisher. If Schmeling fights 
Scott he may thereafter fight in New York. 
If he does not, the Schmeling-Sharkey 
world’s championship fight may be in De- 
troit, Boston, Montreal, Chicago. 

Track. Last week’s was the ninth track 
meet between Yale-Harvard and Oxford- 
Cambridge. Each had won four of the 
eight meets preceding. Yale-Harvard was 
doubly pleased to win the ninth. Of the 
twelve events, Oxford-Cambridge took 
first place in only four—120-yard high 
hurdle, 880-yard run, running broad jump, 
running high jump. Big stars were two 
Yale men, long Sid Kieselhorst, little 
Charlie Engle, each with two firsts. Wor- 
ried were the Britishers as they left Cam- 
bridge, Mass., afterward to prepare for a 
meet the next Saturday with Princeton- 
Cornell, at Travers Island, Westchester 


Co., N. Y. A loss would be their first 
against the Princeton-Cornell combina- 
tion. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Albert -of Belgium swam incognito 
last week at Mariakerke (best Belgian 
bathing resort), was. robbed of gold watch, 
gold penknife, wallet containing 500 
francs; found his clothes tied in knots 
when he returned. 


Crown Prince Olaf of Norway and 
his bride, Princess Martha of Sweden, va- 
cationing last week in a villa high above 
Oslo Fjord, saw a sailboat drifting help- 
lessly toward the rocks, rushed to their 
rowboat. Prince Olaf rowed. Princess 
Martha flung a rope. The sailors were 
saved. 





Tommy Loughran, world’s _light- 
heavyweight boxing champion, training in 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. for a bout with James 
J. Braddock, swam too yards (out and 
back) to rescue one Herta Ehmler who, 
plucking water lilies, had fallen out of her 
boat into Fairy Manor Lake. 

—— 

Cartoonist Bud Fisher (Mutt & Jeff) 
found many a stray dog last year on his 
newly-purchased Carmel, N. Y., estate. 
He ordered his Negro butler, James Bell, 
to get rid of them. This Butler Bell did, 
darkly, until only one dog was left. When, 
last week, he got around to this dog, Mr. 
Fisher’s caretaker, Frank Candee, pro- 
tested. Caretaker Candee had become at- 
tached to the dog. Butler Bell paid no 
heed, raised his rifle, killed the creature. 
Caretaker Candee, irate, got out a knife. 
Butler Bell, standing in the driveway, 
raised his gun again and fired five times 
more, killed Caretaker Candee. 

Samuel R. Rosoff arrived in Manhat- 
tan from Russia for the second time in 
his life. On his first arrival he was an 
11-year-old potato-peeler. Last week he 
occupied princely staterooms on the Ber- 
engaria. In Russia he, a potent Manhat- 
tan contractor, turned down a 200-million- 
dollar subway and waterworks contract 
for Moscow, because the U. S. does not 
recognize the Soviets. 

eee ee 

General Henri Joseph Etienne 
Gouraud, Military Governor of Paris, 
long of beard, lame of leg, empty of right 
sleeve, arrived in the U. S. for the first 
time since 1923 to attend, in Baltimore, 
the annual convention of the Rainbow 
(42nd) Division which was under his com- 
mand when he broke the German offensive 
in the crucial Battle of Champagne (July 
1918). Historians recalled that both Gen- 
eral Gouraud’s legs and one arm were rid- 
dled in Gallipoli. Surgeons said the arm 
would heal in three months. The General 
asked how soon he could return to the 
front if the arm were amputated. ‘Two 
months,” was the answer. ‘“Amputate,” 
said he. 

On Bastille Day (July 14), French Am- 
bassador Paul Claudel addressed the con- 
vention, said: “I... feel impelled to 
raise the same question as did General 
Gouraud eleven years ago in Metz. And 
speaking with a loud voice above your 
heads, I address myself to the soldiers of 








France, not only to the living, but to the 
thousands and tens of thousands of dead, 
and I say: ‘Soldiers of France, you have 
seen the men of the Rainbow Division, you 
lived with them, you fought with them, 
you died with them and you won with 
them. What do you think of them? Do 
you think they are worthy to be called 
your comrades?’ And from every town and 
village in France, from every tomb under 
a wooden cross in military cemeteries, a 
wonderful voice will answer me: ‘They 
are not our comrades, they are our broth- 
ers; their blood is our blood; our brother- 
hood and comradeship, the brotherhood 
and comradeship of France and America, 
which was sealed under the shadow of 
death, will last forever and forever.’ ” 
a 

President John Stuart of Quaker Oats 
Co. (Chicago), President Henry J. 
Cochran of Bankers Trust Co. (Man- 
hattan) and five of their Princeton class- 
mates (1900) and clubmates (Cap & 
Gown), next week will, after planning it 
for 29 years, set out excitedly together for 
a fishing fortnight in Maine. 

——~<>—_ 

Helen Hertz, 19, daughter of John 
Hertz, Chicago turfman and onetime 
president of Yellow Cab Co., drove her 
car through an Evanston, IIl., stoplight, 
crashed a car containing Dorothy Wilson, 
20, Chicago debutante, daughter of Manu- 
facturer Milton Wilson (men’s wear). 
Both cars turned turtle. Miss Wilson, her 
pelvis crushed, was hospitalized. Miss 
Hertz, unhurt, was arrested, charged with 
traffic law violation, assault with a deadly 
weapon. 

— 

Jean Guglielmo Valentino, 14, shy, 
arrived in the U. S. last week from Italy 
in care of Tenor Tito Schipa on a “pil- 
grimage” to the Hollywood tomb of his 
late, famed uncle, Rudolph Valentino. 
Nephew only faintly resembles uncle. His 
ambition: to be an electrical engineer. 
<}>—— 

Hubert Templeton Parson, 56, of 
Manhattan, President of F. W. Woolworth 
Co., announced last week that he would 
build a $1,200,000 residence on smart 
Avenue Foch (onetime Avenue du Bois- 
de-Boulogne), Paris. 

se 

Gordon Sohn Rentschler, newly- 
elected President of National City Bank 
(Manhattan), was last week robbed of a 
set of studs, a pair of cuff links (total 
value, $7,000) and $400 in cash, while 
sleeping in his bedroom at Locust Valley, 
L.. 








SS 


Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
interviewed in Los Angeles, was asked his 
permanent address. Said he: “. . . Just 
the United States of America for a while. 
. . . You might just say our plans for the 
future are ‘up in the air.’ ” 


© 


Julian Eltinge, 46, able female imper- 
sonator, riding in Los Angeles in a car 
which crashed into a police automobile, 
suffered concussion of the brain, severe 
scalp lacerations, body cuts, bruises. 
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Ventilate your Office with an 
ILG Electric Ventilator 


ON’T suffer from warm weather — keep cool — keep fit; 
ventilate your office, store or workshop with an Ilg Electric 
Ventilator. The change it makes in the atmosphere is delightful — 


= the air is pure, fresh and invigorating. It’s the making of a perfect 
q  Daiwtet day — in any kind of weather — summer or winter — and a year 















b round investment in promoting good health. Ask your Electrical 
a Goods’ Dealer for a free demonstration, or send for 32-page Illus- 
trated Booklet. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Bad Air Conditions 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
lieaish ewe 2817 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without obligation send me your 32-page, illustrated book. 
I am interested in correct ventilation as applied to the subject checked. 
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